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ALASKA AS IT IS. 


FTER fifteen years of quiet existence under the United States 
Government, the people of a portion of Alaska have made an 
attempt to secure legislation in Congress for that distant region. In 
private life a purchaser who did not look at his purchase for so lengthy 
a period would be a strange spectacle indeed; but that is nearly the 
position in which the United States Government finds itself at the 
present day in regard to Alaska. No systematic and continued explo- 
ration of Alaska has thus far been made by the Government. _Indi- 
vidual inquirers in various capacities have penetrated here and there 
into the valleys of the principal rivers and taken a peep at mountain 
ranges and harbors, but it is safe to assert that less is known of Alaska 
to the general public than of any other component part of this union 
of States and Territories. 

Congress has thus far not even exerted itself sufficiently to deter- 
mine the status of the territory acquired from Russia by the treaty of 
1867. It is called a territory by courtesy, but in reality it is nothing 
but a collection district of the Treasury Department. To add to the 
confusion, this customs district is partially placed under control of a 
naval commander stationed at Sitka, and, owing to the latter circum- 
stance, two departments claim to be burdened with the sole care of 
Alaska, and both are now clamoring for relief from this burden. The 
heads of departments are naturally unacquainted with the topography 
of this vast domain, and consequently unable to understand why rules 
applied to other smaller and more accessible districts cannot be applied 
successfully to Alaska. Much has been written and much has been 
said with a view to enlighten our legislators and the general public 
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with regard to the resources and wants of Alaska, but thus far nearly 
all publications of this kind have been made by men conversant only 
with one particular section of the Territory in question. A few of the 
writers on Alaska have extended their description and discussion to 
the whole without personal knowledge of anything outside of their 
own field of observation; but in no case has the result been satisfac- 
tory. Among the books on Alaska is one written by a prominent 
member of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, evidently hastily thrown 
together with the sole object of influencing impending legislation, and 
of making a rapid sale of the book. It contains most extraordinary 
misrepresentations and statements only too apt to give the reader an 
entirely erroneous idea of Alaska, the distortion of its real features 
in the volume mentioned extending even to the illustrations bor- 
rowed from a number of Government publications of regions widely 
different from Alaska. The reader must infer from them that Bering 
Sea is beset with icebergs; that the Innuit population, who form a 
majority of the people of the country, are the same as the Eskimos 
met by the Arctic explorers on the Atlantic side of the continent, and 
that the Indians are the same as the tribes of the plains, with their 
tomahawks, buffalo tepes, and indulging in an occasional scalp dance. 

The population of Alaska at the present day may exceed the num- 
ber of 30,000 by a few hundred ; over 18,000 of these are of one race 
—the Innuit or Eskimo family. This race inhabits the coast line from 
Point Barrow, in the Arctic, to the mouth of Copper River, just east of 
Prince William Sound, and its various subdivisions are located as fol- 
lows: On the coast of the Arctic, from Point Barrow to Bering’s 
Strait, nearly 3,000 Eskimos have been enumerated; the coast from 
Bering’s Strait southward to the mouth of the Yukon sustains 600 
more, while the delta of this mighty river is peopled by nearly 4,000. 
The river systems of the Kuskokvim, the Togiak and the Nushagak 
contain in the order named 3,500, 1,800 and 2,000 Innuits, respect- 
ively. In the district of Kadiak, including both islands and mainland 
between Bristol Bay and Prince William Sound, we find 1,700 of the 
same race, and between 400 and 500 more from the Kenai Peninsula 
to the mouth of Copper River, the easternmost limit of the Innuit race. 

At one point only in this long chain of kindred tribes is there a 
break, caused by the appearance of interior Indians on the coast; this 
is on the shores of Cook’s Inlet, where the Kenai tribe, belonging to 
the Tinneh family, has been located ever since the Russians first pene- 
trated to this region. 
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Though undoubtedly of the same family with the eastern Eskimos, 
the Alaska Innuits above enumerated, especially those south of Ber- 
ing’s Straits, have undergone a very great change, not only in outside 
appearance, but in their whole mode of life—their customs, pursuits, 
and means of subsistence. With his gradual advance to the southward 
and eastward, the Innuit adapted himself most thoroughly to his altered 
surroundings. The Arctic hunter, relying upon his deftly-handled 
kaiak for procuring his scanty subsistence among the icefields and along 
the snow-covered shore, became, in the course of his progress, equally 
skilled in hunting the animals of the forest, and learned to rely upon 
a few of the vegetable productions of the soil, however scanty, as a 
regular addition to his diet. The change became more complete when 
he reached the mountainous shores of the Alaska Peninsula, Kadiak 
Island, and Cook’s Inlet, until, at the end of his migration, we find the 
Chugatch Innuit of Prince William Sound as skillful a manager of 
his kaiak as the best of his kindred in the far Northwest, and at the 
same time a bold and hardy mountaineer, surpassing in many instances, 
in the pursuit of the mountain sheep, the exploits of the famous 
chamois hunters of the Alps. This, surely, is convincing evidence of 





the great adaptability of his race. 

To the southward of the coast line just described a population of a 
kindred race perhaps, but entirely different in language and habits 
and traditions, exists on the islands of the Aleutian chain, on the south- 
ernmost extremity of the Alaska Peninsula and the Shumagin group 
of islands. These people, the Aleuts, have been so long and inti- 
mately associated with their Russian conquerors that but few traces of 
their old tribal individuality can now be discerned. They are faithful 
members of the Russian orthodox church, and readily accept the inno- 
vations and changes caused by their remunerative intercourse with the 





Americans. 

In the interior of continental Alaska, hemmed in in all directions 
but the east by the Innuit races, shut off from the sea, as it were, we 
find a scattered Indian population, of two or three thousand at the 
most, differing but slightly from the nations known to inhabit the 
region formerly occupied by the Hudson Bay Company. 

From the Copper River southward and eastward, and all over the 
Alexander Archipelago and the narrow strip of coast, about thirty 
miles in width, from Mount St. Elias to Portland Canal, is peopled by 
one race, subdivided into many tribes, but known under the general 
name of Thlinkets, or Kolosh, according to the Russians. The Thlin- 
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kets are a strong and hardy race, and more warlike than the Innuits. 
In their wooden canoes, often provided with mast and sail, they could 
pass the natural barrier of an ice-bound, precipitous coast nearly one 
hundred miles in length, which prevented the Innuits from migrating 
further in their skin-covered kaiaks; and at the time when the Rus- 
sians made their first appearance in Alaska the Thlinkets were grad- 
ually driving westward the more intelligent, but weaker, race. The 
Russians at once saw the necessity of putting a stop to such encroach- 
ments, and as long as the Russian-American Company ruled in those 
waters the Kolosh were compelled to keep within their own natural 
boundaries. Alexander Baranov, the man who extended Russian 
domain to our present boundary, with rare foresight perceived at a 
glance the impossibility of carrying on his company’s business and the 
pursuit of the sea-otter among the warlike and numerous tribes of 
Thlinkets, who had many ways of disposing of their furs to the Hudson 
Bay Company and to rival trading vessels from England and America. 
With indomitable energy he organized fleets, composed of many hun- 
dreds of hunting canoes, making every Innuit tribe send its quota, and 
dispatched them eastward and southward along the coast, under con- 
voy of a schooner or two manned by Russians. The Innuit fleets in 
this way advanced as far as Sitka and Prince of Wales Island, but 
hundreds of the unlucky hunters fell victims to the bloodthirsty Kolosh, 
who watched their progress along the coast, and fell upon their encamp- 
ments at night with indiscriminate slaughter; other hundreds perished 
at sea in gales while passing along stretches of coast devoid of landing- 
places or harbors of refuge; and altogether this forced movement had 
the effect of preventing forever after the Innuit race from spreading in 
that direction. The few members of such expeditions who returned 
to their homes imbued their people with a terror of the Kolosh that 
survives to the present day. The many subsequent disasters and 
encounters between Innuit hunters in the Russian-American Com- 
pany’s employ with Indians all along the coast, from Sitka to Cali- 
fornia, also served to increase the fear with which the former looked 
upon all Indian races. 

Since the transfer of Russia’s “American Possessions to the United 
States Government the restraint exercised by the former no longer 
exists, and already the gradual advance of the stronger race upon the 
domains of thesweaker nation can be plainly perceived—a movement 
boding no good to the future of that particular region. 

To-day, as nearly a century ago, the two races present to the 
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observer distinct features widely divergent from each other, and each 
lending a peculiar aspect to the country they occupy. The whole 
western expanse of continent and islands beyond the meridian of 
Mount St. Elias presents the spectacle of a homogeneous race, indus- 
trious, as far as such an adjective may be applied to a barbarous race, 
but sufficiently so to make itself self-supporting, and of a disposition 
both peaceful and harmonious, making it possible for less than two 
hundred white traders and fishermen to live among them singly, or 
two or three together, without danger of even the remotest necessity 
for display of authority of any kind; only where, in the far interior, 
the Tinneh tribes hold undisputed sway over the hunting grounds, a 
few isolated instances of violence have been reported. The vast region 
occupied by the Innuit race is of such a nature that it will never 
attract a general agricultural emigration; a small number of fishing 
settlements may possibly form themselves in the future on some of the 
islands and the continental coast, but no great increase of population 
can be looked for by persons conversant with the country; in fact, the 
only industry which at the present day is constantly increasing in 
dimensions is the fishing business. Prospectors for minerals have 
labored patiently for many years on Cook’s Inlet, the Copper River 
region, and the mountains of the upper Yukon and its tributaries, but 
they have been obliged to eke out their living by traffic in furs. No 
timber of a commercial value exists in all this section, a large propor- 
tion of which has not even a sufficiency for fuel. 

On the other hand, we find the small section of Alaska from Mount 
St. Elias to the British Columbia boundary occupied by a numerous, 
warlike Indian race, also sufficiently industrious to be self-supporting, 
but ever inclined to increase their store by robbery or impudent 
Gemands upon unprotected whites wherever the opportunity serves. 
The display of military or naval power has always been necessary in 
this region. 

An offshoot of the Kuro Siva current that bathes the shores of hun- 
dreds of islands and deeply indented coast of southeastern Alaska 
produces a moist atmosphere and comparatively high temperature, and 
consequently a luxuriant growth of vegetation. The conformation of 
the country causes innumerable nooks and points of vantage sheltered 
from cold winds and storms, where vegetable gardens may be carried 
on with profit and success. This feature alone might attract a limited 
immigration, but thus far the population has been annually increased 
by miners and prospectors, whose search has been rewarded in many 
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instances in a discovery of both placer and quartz mines; thus far the 
placers have been the most remunerative, but in the vicinity of Takoo, 
where a town has sprung up within the last two years, some rich 
quartz ledges have been reported. 

The yellow cedar, a really valuable tree, is found in groves scattered 
among the other timber along the islands and fiords. It attains to 
great size, frequently occurring in specimens one hundred feet high 
and five or six feet in diameter, and the lumber made from it is of fine 
texture, aromatic, durable, and highly prized by the ship-builder and 
cabinet-maker. 

Among the native tribes of this southeastern section of Alaska the 
Russian Church never gained a predominating influence, and possibly 
it is owing to this circumstance that the missions established among 
them by the Presbyterians within the last five or six years have met 
with gratifying success. These missions, with their schools, are even 
now exerting considerable influence among the Thlinkets. The way 
in which these preachers place religion upon a business basis, showing 
plainly to the people that they will gain so much of practical advan- 
tage by so much attention to their teachings, appeals more power- 
fully to the natural practical sense of the Kolosh than did the pomp 
and display of the oriental church, exacting endless observances and 
duties without any visible immediate advantage beyond a small present 
bestowed upon the convert after the ceremony of baptism. Here, 
evidently, practical religion will gain the day, and the small congrega- 
tion of Russian Creoles at Sitka will remain as it is, or gradually 
dwindle away. 

The only attention on the part of the United States Government, in 
the shape of armed protection and mail service, has been bestowed 
upon this southeastern section of about 18,000 square miles. 

The merchants of Oregon, Washington Territory and British Colum- 
bia have established their agents wherever a few miners or fishermen 
congregated, and- regular communication with the States and Terri- 
tories of the Pacific Coast is maintained, while the bulk of Alaska, 
Over 500,000 square miles, has been allowed to take care of itself in 
in that respect, aside from an occasional visit of a revenue cutter dis- 
tributing a few printed copies of extremely brief regulations of the 
Treasury Department. Mail service has not been extended to any 
part of western Alaska for over ten years, the scattered white inhabit- 
ants depending for their letters upon the kindness of the owners and 
captains of trading vessels, and they fully realize that, in their isolated 
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position, hundreds and even thousands of miles apart from each other, 
they have no claim to the extension of such facilities from the Govern- 
ment. As the fishing business increases and grows in the Kadiak and 
Shumagin districts, the facilities for communication with San Francisco 
multiply in proportion. 

There is one element of population in this western region entitled to 
special mention—the so-called Creoles—a name applied here only to the 
people of mixed blood, the descendants of Russian or native Siberian 
fathers and Alaskan mothers—the latter mostly of the Innuit race, who 
inhabit, to the number of about 1,500, the districts of Kadiak and 
Oonalashka. They are semi-civilized, faithful members of the Russian 
Church, and must, under the provisions of our treaty with Russia, be 
considered as citizens. Cut off as they have been since their transfer 
to the United States from general intercourse with Americans, we find 
them to-day in nearly the same state politically as they were left by 
their former rulers. Perhaps ten or fifteen per cent. of the adult 
Creoles are sufficiently removed from illiteracy to be able to read books 
printed in the Russian or Aleut vernacular, and a much smaller pro- 
portion can write and keep simple accounts in the Russian language. 
All these faint traces of education may be ascribed solely to the influ- 
ence of the Russian Church. Of the nature of a constitutional 
government and our republican institutions they are profoundly 
ignorant, and at any time would obey a mandate of the Emperor of 
Russia, transmitted through the priesthood, before paying any atten- 
tion to the laws of the United States. In their churches, supported at 
the expense of the Imperial Government now, as they were previous 
to the purchase, the Russian priests pray for the Emperor of Russia at 
length before saying a few words in behalf of our President, and, while 
the sympathy aroused by the news of Alexander's assassination was 
universal and heartfelt, the subsequent announcement of the shooting 
and death of President Garfield excited but little comment or interest. 
The influence of the Russian Church among the Christian natives of 
the Innuit race and the Aleutians, numbering 7,000, is, if possible, still 
greater than among the Creoles. How the United States Government 
eventually will grapple with this problem of a State church in Alaska 
remains an open question for the future. That the people are better, 
happier and more tractable under this peculiar religious influence 
cannot be denied, and it would be unreasonable to expect that a mere 
change of government, practically unknown to the people in its effect 
should counteract at once the ideas rooted in the popular mind by a 
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century of constant teaching and intercourse with the Russians. At 
the same time, it is questionable whether a change from their present 
status would be at all desirable. 

In speaking of the natural resources and wealth of Alaska it is 
impracticable to generalize. On this subject, as in every other thus 
far discussed, a line must be drawn between the regions east and west 
of Mount St. Elias. The precious minerals, the timber and the fish, and 
the limited agricultural facilities of southeastern Alaska, have already 
been briefly mentioned above ; and, in view of the small area covered 
by that section, it is safe to presume that nearly the full extent of its 
resources is known at the present day. The narrow strip of main- 
land, less than thirty miles wide, is bounded by almost inaccessible 
mountains, and, wherever a gap is found not filled by the ever present 
glacier, it leads us into the British Possessions, within a day’s travel of 
the coast. Surely, the exploration of such a confined strip of land 
cannot require much time. The islands intervening between this 
coast and the sea are very numerous, mountainous, covered with a 
dense growth of timber, and are mostly occupied by the native tribes 
as places of residence, from whence they roam through the Alexander 
Archipelago in their wooden canoes. Navigable channels intersect 
these islands everywhere. Navigation is only impeded by a lack of 
good anchorage and a difficulty of using sails; and, though every 
passage contains water enough to float the Great Eastern, steam is 
necessary for a free locomotion. The scenery throughout this region 
is both grand and novel in the extreme when viewed from the deck of 
the passing steamer, its aspect changing with every turn in the tortuous 
channels, but the impenetrable growth of timber would prevent any 
enjoyment of nature’s beauties from the hill sides or mountain tops. 

The fur trade of this region is by no means an unimportant item-in 
its economy, though it is difficult to make any correct estimate of its 
extent, owing to the fact that the greater portion of the furs purchased 
here finds its way into the hands of the British Columbia merchants, 
who have nearly succeeded in driving American competition out of 
this branch of business. The marten from the main land, the silver- 
gray fox, the black bear and mink are the principal furs purchased in 
this vicinity. Thé island people also furnish a large supply of hair 
seal skins, and now and then an occasional sea-otter. The prices paid 
by the traders in this section are high enough to fill with dismay the 
uninitiated newcomer, being apparently more than the skins are worth 
in the markets of the civilized world; but, as every purchaser of furs 
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also sells merchandise of every description to his customers, he is 
enabled to make up for the seeming discrepancy in prices. Altogether, 
the traders of southeastern Alaska, including the one incorporated 
company of chiefly Oregon capitalists, are doing a prosperous busi- 
ness buying up skins and selling Indian and miners’ supplies. 

In western Alaska, as a matter of course, the fur trade is the 
universal industry of the country, surpassing everything else in value 
and extent of operations. A wise regulation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has secured the right of killing the fur-bearing animals exclusively 
to the natives, insuring them, as long as the regulation remains in 
force, of an ample maintenance for themselves and their families. The 
condition of these native hunters, especially those living in the sea-otter 
districts, has been vastly improved since the transfer of the Territory; 
where they formerly received from eight to ten dollars for one of these 
valuable animals, they now, owing to fierce competition, pocket from 
eighty to one hundred dollars—ten-fold their former value—for each 
skin secured. The average annual income of the sea-otter hunter is 
two or three times that of a laboring man in the States and Territories. 
At the same time, the wants, real or imaginary, of these people have 
increased in an equal ratio with their income, and they do not expe- 
rience the slightest difficulty in expending all their enlarged stipend. 
The consumption by this class of natives of staple provisions, such as 
flour, tea and sugar, is growing annually to an astonishing degree, 
while a large traffic is carried on in clothing and articles of luxury. 
All this comparative wealth and prosperity is owing to the presence of 
the sea-otter, the same animal that led directly to the discovery of this 
whole section of country, and without which animal this particular 
region would lapse into abject poverty and barbarism. The annual 
business done in sea-otter skins alone, from Prince William Sound 
in the east to the last of the Aleutian Islands in the west, cannot 
be less than a million of dollars, distributed among two incor- 
porated companies, with large capital, and a great number of private 
traders. 

To judge from the expressions of the newspapers of the country, 
the impression prevails with the American people that all Alaska is 
controlled by one great company. Nothing can be more erroneous. 
Wherever the resources of the country admit of competition, we find 
it existing to such a degree as to force up the purchase prices of furs to 
a figure leaving but a small margin for profit. The people, as a rule, 
have come to a full understanding of this state of affairs, and divide to 
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a certain extent their patronage between the rival traders, according 
to the latter’s ability of promptly supplying their wants. 

On two insignificant islets, removed out of sight of all this vast field 
of trade and traffic, we find the only portion of Alaska controlled by 
a company under a lease of the United States Government. The 
islands of St. Paul and St. George are the only breeding grounds of the 
fur-seal in the American portion of the North Pacific; and, luckily for 
the continuance of this great industry, the United States Government 
soon after the purchase recognized the fact that only careful protection 
could secure this source of wealth to the nation, and pave the way for 
a gradual but certain reimbursement of expenditure in buying Alaska. 
Ten years that have passed by since then have fully proved the 
wisdom of the measure, and one-half of the original purchase price 
of the whole country has already been returned to the United States 
Treasury from these two small islands. The income derived by the 
Government from the fur-seal islands as a Treasury reservation, and by 
the lessees, is fully four or five times what the Russians realized from 
the whole country during its most flourishing condition. At the time 
of the purchase the extent of the possibilities of trade in both the fur- 
seal and sea-otter was scarcely known; but these two branches of busi- 
ness alone—as they are now developed—would have warranted the 
purchase of the territory from Russia. 

The traffic in land furs—foxes of all kinds, land-otter, marten, 
minks, bear and deer skins—supports a large population inhabiting 
continental Alaska; but its value, when compared with the seal and 
sea-otter trade, sinks into insignificance. If we divide the purchase 
price paid to natives for land furs in western Alaska equally among 
them, it would not exceed an annual average of from six to eight 
dollars per capita, a sure indication of the great extent to which the 
interior Indians must still depend upon their natural resources for food 
and raiment. Strange as it may seem, even in this limited field com- 
petition is fierce and almost ruinous. 

The Treasury regulations above referred to, reserving the right to 
kill fur-bearing animals to natives alone, have been relaxed from time 
to time in the cases of white men who have taken native wives to 
themselves and settled down on various islands of the region fre- 
quented by sea-otters. Upon proving their marriage and intention of 
remaining as permanent settlers, permission was granted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to quite a number of individuals to hunt sea- 
otters. The natives from the first disliked this arrangement, fearing 
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an extirpation of the animal through’ a too ardent pursuit with fire- 
arms. The number of men thus specially privileged is annually 
increasing, and, as their business is highly profitable, they are building 
and purchasing sloops and small schooners, hiring assistants, and 
carrying on the pursuit of the timid sea-otter into its haunts of 
refuge so constantly and energetically as to give good cause for alarm. 
Here, among the treeless and almost barren islands of the Shumagin 
group and the lower coast of the Alaska Peninsula, more than in 
almost any other section of territory, the extinction of sea-otters would 
imply a general and nearly total impoverishment and ruin of the people. 
As it is, new arrivals land upon these islands every year, choose 
consorts among the native females, probably on the day of arrival, 
the marriage ceremony being performed by the Russian priest for a 
consideration, and the next day the application for the privileges of a 
permanent settler is forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
the white man who thus acquires the rights of a native be successful, 
he will continue in the business from year to year, and bring up a 
family, and perhaps remain permanently in the country; but, on the 
other hand, an unlucky season or two will always cause him to abandon 
his privileges and his wife and children at the same time. 

The destruction of sea-otters by this class of hunters is very great, 
owing to the employment of breech-loading arms of precision, and of 
sailing crafts, enabling them to continue their pursuit at seasons when 
the native hunter, in his skin-covered canoe, must remain at home. 
This is a subject requiring the careful consideration of the Government 
in the near future. 

The fisheries of Alaska are yet in their infancy, but their extent is 
sufficiently great to warrant us in saying that the supply of food fishes 
is-practically unlimited. The most important item of this industry is 
the salmon trade, consisting chiefly in putting up salted salmon in bar- 
rels. This business has more than doubled in western Alaska within a 
year; over ten thousand barrels have been shipped to San Francisco, 
and much of the supply has reached the Eastern market and com- 
mands good prices. Kadiak Island, Cook’s Inlet and the Nushagak 
River are the localities from which salted salmon is principally shipped. 

The canneries in southeastern Alaska have languished for some 
unexplained reason, and the one located at Sitka has even temporarily 
suspended operations; but a new and vigorous enterprise of the kind 
is about to be inaugurated on Kadiak Island, giving every promise of 


success. 
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The cod fishery of the Shumagin Islands is limited to the local 
demand of the Pacific Coast market, which it shares with the more 
abundant cod fishing grounds of the Okhotsk Sea. Nine or ten 
schooners hailing from San Francisco are engaged in this business. 
Many other codfish banks are known in various parts of these waters, 
and halibut and herring abound in numerous bays and passages, 
awaiting the future development of the fisheries. Looking to the 
future of Alaska, we must consider the fisheries the one source of 
wealth altogether removed from the danger of exhaustion. 

What else there may be of natural wealth in this vast area, covering 
nearly one-sixth of the surface of the United States, must be developed 
by future exploration. No man is able at the present day to speak 
with certainty of the mineral and other products that may be hidden 
in the recesses of almost inaccessible mountains along the courses of 
rivers known to us only a short distance from the sea, and even under 
the vast plains or tundras of the north extending to the icy shores of 
the Arctic. The central region, from which spring three or four 
mighty rivers, is to-day, as it has been, a “erra incognita. The 
information communicated to us through native sources concerning 
it is very vague and meagre, though it is safe to say that it must be 
very thinly peopled, and perhaps only visited occasionally by tribes 
living on the upper rivers. The Alps of the Mount St. Elias and 
Chugatch range, though easily accessible from the coast, yet remain 
entirely intact from observation in their recesses and valleys, and the 
country lying between them and the Yukon and Kuskokvim River 
systems is also totally unknown. 

A gradual exploration, limited to the immediate vicinity of certain 
trading ports and harbors, under the auspices of the Signal Service and 
the Smithsonian Institution, is taking place, but no satisfactory result 
can be expected until the explorations are extended into the interior, 
connected with each other, and carried on upon a systematic basis 
under the direction of one head or department. An annual appropri- 
ation by Congress for such a purpose would certainly be money wisely 
expended, and sure to bring returns, both practical and scientific, 
within the immediate future. 

The wants of Alaska in its present condition may be summarized as 
follows: ; 

1. A gradual, but systematic, exploration of the interior, and an 
immediate survey of the coast and harbors of the region now con- 
stantly frequented by trading and fishing vessels, in order to prevent 
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the alarmingly frequent occurrence of wrecks upon unknown rocks 
and shoals; and the extension of educational facilities, or rather a 
fostering of educational projects, in those sections of Alaska occupied 
by civilized and semi-civilized people. 

2. The establishment of a simple and economical form of civil gov- 
ernment in southeastern Alaska, from Portland Canal to Mount St. 
Elias or Copper River, and perhaps the establishment of a new col- 
lection district in the west, as the deputies at Kadiak and Oonalashka 
can communicate with the Collector at Sitka only by way of San 
Francisco, at an immense loss of time. 

The present policy of the Government with regard to Alaska seems 
to be toexpend the money realized from western Alaska in the eastern 
section, maintaining there a Collector, with numerous deputies, and a 
man-of-war whose commander is invested with large discretionary 
powers in the expenditure of money for educational and other pur- 
poses, and who employs its crew as a police force throughout the 
mining and other settlements of the Alexander Archipelago. As it ts 
evident from the above that this particular region is the only portion 
of Alaska where a possible influx of emigration might be expected in 
the immediate future, this policy would seem to be justifiable. The 
presence of gold, which during the past season has been established 
beyond dispute, always involves a rapid increase of population, be it 
temporary or permanent, and under the circumstances an urgent 
necessity exists of immediate attention on the part of the,Government 
to the mining regions of southeastern Alaska. The anomalous con- 
dition of affairs thus far existing throughout Alaska—a total absence of 
legal facilities of any kind—can no longer be continued with safety 
here. 
~The working of mines implies the transfer of property, claims to 
land and water rights, and numerous business transactions made 
impossible by such a state of affairs. In the language of a recent 
appeal from that section to Congress: “ There are no courts of record, 
by which title to property may be established, or conflicting claims 
adjudicated, or estates administered, or naturalization and other priv- 
ileges acquired, or debts collected, or the commercial advantages of 
law secured.” The people also complain that persons accused of 
crimes and misdemeanors are subject to the arbitrary will of a naval 
commander, imprisoned and kept for months without trial, or pun- 
ished by imprisonment upon simple accusation. 

It is difficult to imagine any unwillingness on the part of Congress 
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to grant to this small section of territory of less than eighteen thou- 
sand square miles, peopled by five or six thousand Indians, and per- 
haps a thousand whites, all that they ask in the shape of legislation, 
and to establish a simple, inexpensive form of territorial government. 
Objection to such a measure cannot certainly be made on the ground 
of expensiveness, because the introduction of law and order would 
soon enable the Government to dispense with the maintenance of a 
man-of-war; and, at all events, whatever tendency there is to colonize 
any portion of Alaska should be carefully fostered. A prudent 
expenditure in this direction, combined with a survey of the coast 
and explorations of the interior, would be all that is required at 
present of the Government, and the great western section might safely 
be left to its own development for another decade or more. 
' IVAN PETROFF. 
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HEN the first generation of American statesmen had con- 
structed, in behalf of the people of the colonies lately at 

war with Great Britain, that remarkable document whose preamble 
contains the words “We, the people of the United States, * * * 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America,” Sir James Mackintosh declared that they had prepared “a 
great permanent experimental answer to the sophisms and declara- 
tions of the detractors of liberty.” The government was intended 
to be.a federation of States; but the fathers of the Republic, building 
better than they knew, imported into their charter of national rights 
the terms which recognized the people of the several States as a 
political unit. ‘‘ The basis of our political system,” said Washington, 
“is the right of the people to make and alter their constitutions of 
government.” A new and broad field for the exercise of American 
statesmanship was thus outlined in our experimental government. 
The English system had slowly broadened down from precedent to 
precedent, expressing the power of the people through the House of 
Commons, while leaving the direction of the government in the hands 
of the strongest party, and reaching the results, assumed at the outset 
in this country, by a gradual process.of growth. With us there has 
also been a distinct growth, the process of development going on as 
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the powers of the Constitution are tested by political experience, but 
the safeguards have been fewer and the dangers greater than in the 
English system. This fact has been recognized by statesmen in both 
countries, and has given a scope to statesmanship in America which 
is unknown in English legislation. The force of precedent in England 
is replaced by the development of principles in America. England 
makes concessions to liberty ; the United*States assigns to its states- 
men the duty of sleepless vigilance over the disintegrating tendencies 
of free institutions. Again, England is a compact country, and has a 
dominant and sensitive public opinion which responds to every act of 
legislation; the United States is too large a country and contains too 
many differing nationalities for the concentration of public sentiment, 
so that the dominant public opinion of the whole country can hardly 
be collectively and directly reached, except in a presidential election. 
The experiment of free institutions has thus been worked out in our 
own country under conditions which inevitably bring strong men into 
the field of statesmanship and tax their abilities to the utmost. 

The time has come, with the hundredth birthday of one who is gen- 
erally conceded to have been not only our foremost legislator but the 
most truly American of our statesmen, when the dangers of a great 
political experiment can be looked at as one saw them who has been 
generally recognized as the great defender and interpreter of our 
written Constitution. It is nearly thirty years since Daniel Webster 
passed away. Over his open grave the most lyrical of American poets 
expressed the strong feelings of a large portion of his fellow citizens: 

So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 


The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 


* . * * . * a 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains— 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought 
Still strong in chains. 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has ‘fled; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 
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Whittier could express himself in the winged words of verse, but 
the greatest living master of biting sarcasm, Wendell Phillips, could 
go even further. He could say of the Seventh-of-March speech, 
when Webster had been seven years in his grave: “The words he 
dared to speak, his friends dare not repeat; the life he dared to live, 
his friends dare not describe at the foot of his statue!” As if this 
were not enough, Phillips, calling back the departed spirit, said: 
“You were mourned in ceiled houses and the marts of trade; but the 
dwellers in slave huts and fugitives along the highways thanked God, 
when you died, that they had one enemy the less.” Webster had 
dared in that famous address to make, as he wrote to a Boston friend 
six days before it was delivered, “‘an honest, truth-telling and a Union 
speech”’;! he had taken courage from his convictions, and appealed 
for an impartial judgment, not to the inflamed parties of the hour, 
whether North or South, but to those who could hereafter see the 
whole country as he saw it, and whose minds might be instructed by 
subsequent events. The time has hardly yet come to take a disinter- 
ested survey of Webster’s services to the nation, but the fact that 
Whittier recently made amends for his passionate poem, and that here 
and there the swift condemnation of Webster has been exchanged for 
a mellower estimate of his great closing address to the national Senate, 
bear testimony to the nearer approach of the day when Webster will 
be judged by his own heart and conscience, not by the enraged senti- 
ments of men who were narrower than he. 

To-day men are ready to look at Webster’s services as a whole. 
Chiefly they are concentrated in two speeches, the Reply to Hayne 
and that known as the Seventh-of-March. The date of the one is 
1830; the date of the other is 1850. The earlier speech summed up 
the growth of the Constitution in the direction of centralized govern- 
ment; the later speech is the utterance of one who knew no North and 
no South, who rose to a plane above the sectional animosities of the 
hour, where “‘ one country, one Constitution, one destiny,” stood forth 
in letters of light before the American people. Webster now requires 
no apology at the hands of any man; but it is right that at the centen- 
nial of his birth the great service to his country which these two 
speeches represent should be held up anew before the generation 
which has felt the inspiration of his career, though it never knew him 
eye toeye. It is at this point that the interest of posterity in him 
culminates. The subject-matter of those speeches is dead. The 

t Curtis’s Life of Webster, vol. II, p. 627. 
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doctrine of nullification received its death blow in 1830, so far as it 
was Claimed to be an essential element in the original organization of 
the American States under a central government. It did not die at 
once, because, like the traditional serpent, it had several lives. It still 
lived in body and tail till the Union army had triumphed in Virginia; 
but the head of the secession movement was effectually crushed on the 
floor of Congress when Webster replied to Hayne, and showed by 
irresistible proofs—proofs which Webster’s whole previous career as 
citizen, lawyer and Congressman had both illustrated and developed— 
that the doctrine of state rights had no honest place in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It has been the wonder of Americans that 
this speech could have been delivered on such short notice, and that 
its tracing of the historical development of the Constitution proceeded 
by such a masterly method. The key to the speech is the key to 
Webster. He once said of it, to Hiram Ketchum: “In one sense I had 
no preparation whatever, but in another sense I was /u//y prepared. 
I did not know what words I should yse when I rose upon my feet, nor 
the order of argument in which I should proceed. These came to me 
under the excitement of debate. But I understood the subject as well 
as I was capable of understanding it. I had studied it; I had often 
urged similar arguments before other tribunals, and in this sense of 
the term I was thoroughly prepared.” He committed the Constitu- 
tion to memory from the printed cotton handkerchief of his boyhood. 
It was in his thoughts in his college orations. At an early date it was 
absorbed into the structural habit of his mind. It gave breadth to his 
juridical and political ideas. When he argued for the charter of his 
beloved Dartmouth, which the Legislature of New Hampshire had 
attempted té interfere with, he took the ground that the acceptance 
by the Government of any charitable gift under a charter was a con- 
tract, and that the repeal of this charter was a violation of that article 
in the Constitution which forbids the impairing of contracts by legis- 
lative assemblies. When the case of Gibbons and Ogden came to 
him, involving the right of citizens of different and neighboring 
States to navigate the North River, he claimed before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, what had not been thought of before, that 
the commerce of the nation was a unit, and could not be interfered 
with by the State legislatures. These great arguments had an impor- 
tant influence, both in interpreting the Constitution and in consoli- 
dating the unity of the States. From his entrance upon public life, 
in the memorable contests with Calhoun and other Southern leaders, 
9 
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not less than in his frequent arguments on Constitutional questions 
before the Supreme Bench, up to the year 1830, he had frequently 
gone over every inch of the ground occupied in the argumentative 
part of his Reply to Hayne. 

Then another, and perhaps a nobler, . quality entered into that 
speech. Webster’s mind was naturally ethical. While he studied the 
Constitution of his country as a lawyer and statesman, he had in his 
veins, as Theodore Parker had in his, the blood of a Revolutionary 
leader. Nothing in American oratory, perhaps nothing in English 
oratory, is equal to Webster’s great patriotic orations—the Plymouth 
oration of 1820, those on the Bunker Hill Monument, that on Adams 
and Jefferson, and that delivered at the Capitol on the Character of 
Washington, in honor of his centennial birthday. These are not 
conventional addresses for great occasions; they have none of the 
pomp and circumstance derived from what they commemorate. They 
rather magnify the incidents to which they owe their birth, and give 
them new importance. As Milton impressed upon subsequent gene- 
rations of English-speaking people, through “ Paradise Lost,” the grim 
theology which then dominated his own imagination and the minds 
of his fellow Englishmen, so Webster saw in the origins of our national 
history the germs of his magnificent conceptions of what its foremost 
events and its great leaders were to be to the millions yet to occupy 
the American continent. Something of the pathos and beauty of the 
sacrifices of the pioneers of civilization, something of the struggle to 
give great ideas a local habitation and a name, something of that 
thrill which stirs the breast whenever great deeds are wrought in the 
name of liberty, something of the potency of ideas to make men bear 
and forbear for the sake of political unity, something of “that passion 
for the integrity of one’s country which to-day touches one whenever 
and wherever the name of Webster is spoken, went into those mag- 
nificent orations out of Webster’s own imaginative and patriotic soul, 
and nerved him unconsciously and nerved the nation consciously for 
what in later days men braved and suffered and endured. The Reply 
to Hayne had this splendid inspiration behind it and wrought into 
every part of the great constitutional argument... Webster won in 
that Congressional contest, in which the North and the South were 
first drawn up in the battle array of vital debate, because he was 
acquainted with his subject and grasped the whole situation, what was 
old in it and what was new, but he won the victory vastly more 
because he threw into it the fervent purpose of an honest heart and a 
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conscientious mind. He had gone behind the great idea of American 
nationality, and had many a time before lifted that idea up to the 
daily observation of his fellow-citizens. The key to that speech is 
again the key to Webster, and henceforth that name carried with it 
the sentiment dear to every true American heart, “ Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

There is little danger of overestimating the place which was accorded 
to Webster in our national affairs from 1830 to 1850. He had two 
rivals, Clay and Calhoun, themselves only second to himself, with 
whom he was constantly compared, and with whom intellectually he 
had little in common. Calhoun had Webster’s logical force and con- 
centrated thought, his sincerity and integrity of purpose, but was 
diametrically opposed to him in the great political idea which domin- 
ated his convictions—his devotion to the integrity of the Union. 
Clay, a student of men rather than of books, knew how to touch the 
springs of action, and had the tact and sympathy by which masses 
of men are controlled. Webster had the sharper intellect, and had 
thought beyond himself into the chief questions of constitutional 
government. But each had his part to play during the thirty years 
in which they constituted the triumvirate of the American Senate, 
and each had that respect for the other which restricted personalities 
from the field of debate. During the second period of our constitu- 
tional history, the period when its early formulations were con- 
structively tested, the development of the Constitution was chiefly in 
the hands of these three men, and Webster gained nothing for the 
larger interpretation of the rights of the central government which 
was not jealously contested on the floor of Congress. Three years 
after the Reply to Hayne came the Reply to Calhoun, demolishing 
nis theory that the Constitution was a compact between sovereign 
States, which concedes the right of secession. The chief champion of 
the doctrine which plunged the Southern States into a civil war in 
1861 was as effectually vanquished as Colonel Hayne had been in 
1830, and it is claimed that Webster then postponed the outbreak 
for the next thirty years. George T. Curtis significantly says: 
“Whoever would know the doctrine that enabled the government of 
the United States, thirty years later, to call forth the physical energies 
of a population strong enough to encounter and to prevent the dis- 
memberment of this Union by the secession attempted in 1861, and 
finally suppressed in 1865, must find it in the position maintained by 


Mr. Webster in 1830 and 1833.”! 
t Life of Webster, vol. I, p. 451. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to enter into any details con- 
cerning the speeches made by Webster between 1833 and 1850. The 
period was marked by two political facts in all that he said and did. 
He always acted for the whole country, whether the subject was the 
revenue, the financial movements of the day, or the relations of the 
country with Great Britain, and he never took but one position toward 
slavery, and that was to restrict it to the States in which it already 
existed. Again and again, in speeches in and out of Congress, and in 
private letters, he took the strongest ground against slavery. He 
allowed such rights to slavery as were granted to it under the Consti- 
tution, but no others, and, though not consenting to the. admission of 
Texas as a slave State, insisted that the constitutional provisions con- 
sequent upon its fellowship in the Union should be respected. 
Through all the growing complexities of the seventeen years which 
preceded his Seventh-of-March speech, he held only to one course. 
His view of duty was as wide as the country, and his view of slavery 
was that it had a right to exist under the Constitution, and could only 
be dealt with as a local institution in the several States. What 
brought matters to a crisis-was the growing demands of the South 
that the balance of power which was threatened by the admission of 
new and free States at the North should be maintained by the admission 
of a corresponding number of new slave States at the South. The rise 
of the anti-slavery movement in New England, under the leadership 
of Garrison, Parker, Phillips and others, provoked extreme measures 
at the South, and compelled the execution of the Fugitive Slave law, 
which had been one of the unused powers of the Constitution. From 
1840 to 1850 the change of sentiment in the Northern States toward 
slavery was rapidly changing. Garrison sublimely led the forlorn 
hope against the Constitution as in “covenant with death” and in 
“agreement with hell,” himself as bitter toward the Union which 
Webster had given his glorious prime to maintain in the one direction 
as the extreme Southern leaders were aggressive in the other direc- 
tion. The time was near at hand when both sides were ready to come 
into collision with cries of ‘no quarter.” Calhoun was so near his 
end that he could not deliver with his own lips the speech he had 
prepared for the contest. Clay, in the last stages of -consumption, 
guided by his extensive knowledge of both parties, sought “a settle- 
ment of the pending questions in relation to slavery, in such a manner 
as to leave no just cause for complaint to either of the two principal 
sections of the Union,” but his compromise measures, though substan- 
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tially meeting with Webster’s approval, found in Congress both a 
Northern and a Southern opposition to any such plan of adjustment. 
The great contest between the North and the South had now becoma 
religious as well as political. The anti-slavery leaders had aroused 
the conscience of the North on the subject of the “higher law,” while 
at the South slavery had begun to be justified on so-called Christian 
grounds. The religious feeling added the fanatical element to the 
political animosities. For six months the heat of the contest had 
been so great as to suspend all other business in Congress, and public 
opinion was daily becoming more exasperated on both sides. Thirty 
years before the doctrine of nullification had been put down in Con- 
gress, and three years later the doctrine of secession had been over- 
come in the discomfiture of its great advocate, but now the contest 
had advanced beyond theories into the field of practical discussion, 
and the very citadel of our government—the Union of the States in 
one inseparable nationality—was threatened as much by the “ higher- 
law” fanaticism of the North as by the principles of secession instilled 
into the minds of the children of the early national leaders at the 
South. The “irrepressible conflict” had begun. 

It is here that what men have alternately called the glory and the 
shame of Webster begins. He had been the chief defender of the 
Union, and now stood between parties who from different sides equally 
assailed that great charter of our liberties, the American Constitution. 
More than any living man he had enlarged its scope and interpreted 
its meaning. Fresh from great family sorrows, himself beyond the 
opportunity of reaching out to ambitions which it is still uncertain 
that he ever had, already having rescued his country from the perils 
of disunion, and having in every way tried to develop that devotion 
to the Constitution and to the Union of the States by which Ameri- 
can liberty alone could be preserved, Webster stood, at this critical 
juncture, in a peculiar relation to the whole people. He is known to 
have said to a clerical friend, later on: “ It seemed to me at the time 
that the country demanded a human victim, and I saw no reason why 
the victim should not be myself.” His chief work had been the 
preservation of our political institutions from sectional collisions, 
disunion, and civil strife; the work before him, marked out as dis- 
tinctly as if the finger of God had written a message in letters of fire, 
was the preservation of the Constitution of the United States as it had 
been received from its founders. This was now to be, as it had been 
in all previous years, the great purpose of his life. He could not act 
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a part; he could not go behind his record; he was too religious to 
disobey his conscience; his convictions of duty allowed him to take 
but one course. His matchless reasoning against the doctrines of 
nullification and secession in 1830 and 1833 covered and included the 
whole ground in debate in 1850. He must now sustain “the legiti- 
mate conclusions of his own great argument.” Judge Taft, in his 
oration on Webster before the citizens of Cincinnati in 1852, not less 
than his political biographer, Mr. Curtis, understood the situation. 
“ Love of country,” says the former, “ was a living, active principle of 
his whole life. It overruled his party predilections; it overruled his 
sectional prejudices; it inspired his mind with a high and glowing zeal 
which encountered the greatest obstacles with hope and courage, and 
enabled him to stand alone for his country against the voice of his 
own friends, and even against the voice of his own Massachusetts.” 
This furnishes the key to Webster’s position in the great speech 
which surprised the North and astonished the country. To wrest 
Whittier’s later lines, addressed to Webster, from their intended 
meaning: 

No stronger voice than thine had then 

Called out the utmost might of men 

To make the Union’s charter free, 

And strengthen law by liberty. 


“He dared not let go the Constitution of our Government, which he 
regarded as the best gift from God to our fathers, and entirely con- 
sistent with the highest law known on earth or among men;” words 
which Judge Taft couples with other memorable words from Fletcher 
Webster, who, alluding to his father’s Seventh-of-March speech, said: 
“The belief that by that effort he had aided to preserve the Union 
and restore good feeling throughout the country cheered him to his 
latest hour.” In a letter to the Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
nearly a month before the decisive speech was made, Webster thus 
expressed himself concerning the heated partisans of the North: “I 
cannot codperate in breaking up social and political systems on the 
warmth rather than the strength of a hope that in such convulsions 
the cause of emancipation may be promoted. And, even if the end 
would justify the means, I confess I do not see the relevancy of such 
a means to such anend. I confess that, in my judgment, confusion, 
conflict, embittered controversy, violence, bloodshed and civil war 
would only rivet the chains of slavery the more strongly.” 


’ 


t ** The Lost Occasion.’ 
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The motive which animated this great man as he slowly recognized 
the duty before him has been clearly set forth. His Seventh-of- 
March speech was essentially the restatement, under changed circum- 
stances, of the positions he had taken in 1830 and in 1833. The 
reading of the three speeches in their historical order shows better 
than anything else their logical and moral sequence, and what 
Webster knew he should suffer at the hands of those who had hereto- 
fore sustained him he calmly accepted while he appealed to the 
children and the children’s children of those who, interpreting his 
duty from a sectional point of view, reviled him as one who had 
deliberately turned his back upon the “higher law” then beginning 
to animate the growing party at the North. The reaction against 
him among his own political kith and kin knew no bounds. Even so 
impartial a man as Professor Joseph Haven, addressing the students 
of Amherst College after Webster’s death, felt compelled to admit 
“that he looked with too single an eye to that which might save the 
Union, and overlooked too much the eternal principles of right and 
justice, which are above all questions of the day and all temporary 
expedients.” The rage of the Abolitionists was like that of lions 
maddened over their prey. Theodore Parker exclaimed, “Oh! 
Cardinal Wolsey! there was never such a fall.” Wendell Phillips 
accused him of “ bartering the hopes of four millions of bondmen for 
the chances of his private ambition.” One of the most conspicuous 
men of Massachusetts, then in high office, declared that Webster 
“seemed inspired by the devil to the extent of his intellect.” In 
Theodore Parker’s opinion, not a hundred men in all New England 
acceded to the speech, and it was reported that Webster himself wept 
after it was over, saying, “I am a disgraced man, a ruined man.” 
There can be no doubt that he felt most keenly the criticism, not to 
say vituperation and persecution, of his former friends in New Eng- 
land, and particularly in Massachusetts. In July, 1850, conversing 
with Hiram Ketchum on the treatment he had received, he said, 
with deep feeling: “I have reviewed that whole proceeding, and 
I solemnly assure you that all is right Aere,” laying his hand on 
his breast. In September, 1850, he wrote a confidential letter to 
Franklin Haven, in which, referring to the same matter, he said: “I 
made up my mind to risk myself on a proposition for a general 
pacification. I ‘resolved to push off my skiff from the shore alone, 
considering that, in that case, if she foundered, there would be but 
one life lost.” In the same letter he represents the feeling at Wash- 
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ington to be that he was already a dead man. The motive of the 
speech is expressed in a letter written to John M. Botts, of Virginia, 
June 3, 1851, in which he says: “ It must be obvious to every intelli- 
gent person that, if Congress possessed power over slavery as it exists 
in the Southern States, any attempt to exercise such power would 
break up the Union just as surely as would an attempt to introduce 
slavery into Massachusetts. These are subjects of mere State rights 
and State authority, intended originally to be left entirely with the 
States, and they must be so left still if we wish to preserve the 
Union.”! 

From the day of the delivery of the Seventh-of-March speech the 
great statesman began distinctly to look toward sunset. The advance 
of disease reduced his physical strength, and the defection and abuse 
of those who had _been his friends combined to depress his mind and 
heart. His subsequent speeches in different parts of the country, both 
North and South, were largely explanatory of the position taken on 
the 7th of March. The Mayor of Boston ventured even so far as to 
refuse him the opportunity to speak in its ancient cradle of liberty, 
Faneuil Hall; but, in other parts of the North, he had wonderful 
influence in directing the minds of the men who ten years later were 
to stand up for the Union with sword or bayonet in hand. He fore- 
saw the coming conflict, “the broken and discordant fragments of a 
once glorious Union”; “States dissevered, discordant, belligerent” ; 
“a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood;” and, for the rest of his life, did all he could to deepen that 
reverence for the Union by which American institutions could in their 
integrity be maintained. The feeling against him in Boston early in 
1851 was vastiy changed in 1852, when a public reception was given 
to him, in which the whole community shared without regard to poli- 
tical opinion, a reception which seemed to forecast the position he 
holds to-day in the annals of our national history. The great Webster, 
three months later, all of him that was mortal, was to lie where 


The sea-fog comes, with evermore 
The wave-wash of a lonely shore ; 


but on that day, surrounded by demonstrations of the sympathy and 
regard of the citizens of his dear old Massachusetts, the State that he 
had most jealously served and loved, more absolutely independent of 
alh political considerations and influences than at any moment in his 


1Curtis’s Life, vol. II., p. 509. 
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life, with a forecast that he was near the end of his career, he was 
deeply moved in his prophetic soul. In the last words of his touching 
address of that day, a day honorable alike to Boston and to Webster, 
he gathered up, unconsciously to himself, the whole scope and meaning 
of his public services, when he said: “I am nothing but a painstaking, 
hard-working civilian, giving my life and my health and my strength 
to the maintenance of the Constitution, and upholding, according to 
the best of my ability, under the providence of God, the liberties of 
my country.” This was the triumphant ending of his civil and public 
life. 

It is not unimportant, thirty years after his death, to show how far 
the position taken by Webster in his last great speech has been justi- 
fied by the judgment of his fellow-men, both before and during the 
late civil war. Neither his example nor his influence were lost upon 
his country, though he himself disappeared from the field of action. 
Webster carried great weight with two generations. Men in middle 
life at the time of his death had been profoundly influenced by his 
arguments against secession and by his vital affirmations for the 
integrity of the Union. These men stood foremost in the national 
councils at the beginning and all through the late war. The younger 
generation, though less conversant with the political contests which 
Webster had chiefly controlled, had often declaimed the patriotic out- 
bursts in his speeches and orations, and had been instructed by him in 
the meaning of the Union as the vital American principle. The men 
who guided the country and the men who fought the battles through 
the war alike felt the inspiration of Webster’s thought. His reasoned 
affirmations lived in their words and deeds. When the Republican 
party, which elected President Lincoln, was formed, two distinct ele- 
ments in the political life of the North coalesced. The Garrison host, 
feeling a divine mission for the destruction of slavery, was determined 
to carry the war into Africa, and John Brown was its typical instru- 
ment. This element had the inspiration, but not the leadership, 
demanded by the emergency. It met in the ranks of the new party 
the men who had grown up under the guidance and inspiration of 
Webster, and the zeal for the destruction of American slavery was 
largely absorbed in the higher duty of preserving to future generations 
the integrity of a common country. It was not until President 
Lincoln felt sure that the Union could be maintained, and that the 
existence of slavery stood in the way of that result, that he issued the 
proclamation which destroyed American slavery by a stroke of his 
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pen. It may be conceded that the Garrison movement led straight 
to this end, but it must also be granted that, without that breadth 
and hight of meaning which Webster throughout his whole career 
imported into his affirmations of American nationality, President 
Lincoln could never have been strong enough to remove the shackles 
from a single slave. He was strong just in proportion as he was 
certain of Union victories, and these victories, under God, depended 
upon the extent to which the men in arms believed in the Union 
itself. Thus, the moral power which put down the late rebellion 
dates back to Webster’s Reply to Hayne, in 1830, which Robert C, 
Winthrop aptly calls “the speech of our constitutional age.” 

Probably Webster’s attitude in 1850, and the policy which dictated 
his course, was never put into words which conveyed his whole 
thought to the public. There was more behind the Seventh-of-March 
speech than even Webster himself could fully express. The compre- 
hensive mind of the greatest statesman of the country projected itself 
into the future. He had measured, as no one else could or did, the 
meaning of civil war. He had lived, in his imagination, through all 
the results of such a contest. He believed in the fact that a civil war 
would ensue. He stood upon the critical edge of the nation’s destiny. 
He attempted to hold back the fratricidal hand at the same time that 
he plead both with and without hope for the unity of his country. 
There is a silent majesty in Webster’s position, with honor, yet without 
honor, standing true to his great life-work, alone, and yet not alone, 
faithful among many faithless, which arrests the imagination and 
stamps itself indelibly upon American history. He was the first to 
interpret the historical forces of the Constitution in favor of unity, and 
to the last he held up that instrument before the American people as 
the great charter of their liberties. He did not live to comfort his 
great heart with the success of the Union arms, but all the political 
and social disasters of the war had been foreseen and counted at their 
cost in his prophetic mind. And the drift of the thought of the men 
who controlled and guided the war was with him. This was shown 
in the action of the celebrated Peace Congress, which, at the instance 
of Virginia, met in Washington before President Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated, before Fort Sumter was fired upon. The Crittenden Com- 
promise had been lost in the Senate by only one vote, and some in 
the wisest and best men in the country, many of them members 
of Congress, met to use all legitimate efforts to restore peace to the 
country. After debating the approaching contest between the two 
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great conflicting elements in our civilization for three weeks, with 
the utmost freedom and with abundant dissension, the positions taken 
by the majority and adopted as a memorial to Congress involved 
larger and stronger concessions to the seven States already seceded 
than any that had been proposed by Webster eleven years before. 
When men like Chase, Seward, Adams and Wade deliberately faced 
the issue, on the threshold of civil war, they more than indorsed what 
the great statesman of the North had said in 1850. Another signifi- 
cant witness to the integrity and soundness of his position—more 
striking, if possible, than any utterances of the peace deliberations in 
the winter of 1861—is found in President Lincoln’s reply to Horace 
Greeley’s famous letter, entitled ‘The Prayer of Twenty Millions,” in 
the summer of 1862. The words which the President telegraphed 
back to the 7rzbune and to the country were: “ My paramount object 
is to save the Union, and not either to save or destroy slavery. IfI 
could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; if I 
could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could do 
it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. 
What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe 
it helps to save this Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do 
not believe it would help to save the Union.” Behind these nervous, 
heart-spoken words of the great war-President may be placed what 
Webster said at Buffalo, May 22, 1851, when he forecast such an issue: 
“T never would consent that there should be one foot of slave territory 
beyond what the old thirteen States had at the time of the formation 
of the Union. * * * With the blessing of God, I will not now nor 
hereafter, before the country or the world, consent to be numbered 
with those who introduced new slave power into the Union. I will 
do all in my power to prevent it.”! Lincoln, like Webster, would do 
nothing to advance slave interests; but slavery did not stand to either 
statesman before the Union in point of importance. When Lincoln 
had resolved to issue the proclamation by which he will be best 
remembered in American history, it was not till the promise with his 
God that the proclamation should go forth after the first great Union 
victory had been, as he felt, divinely fulfilled at the battle of Antie- 
tam, that he gave the latest charter of American liberty to the world. 
Webster's influence and spirit descended to the men who succeeded to 
his labors, and are now historical and integral forces in our national 
life. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that the late war could never 
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have given back to the American people a restored and united country 
but for the powers which the immortal spirit in his words and deeds 
sent forth, and still sends forth, into new generations of men. 

To-day Webster still lives; nay, he is more alive than ever before. 
He lives in his historical work in the development of the Constitution 
of the United States, in his position as a distinctly American states- 
man, standing for the whole country, and in the moral inspiration of 
his political career. More and more it is felt that, to an extraordinary 
extent, Webster, in the expressive language of the late Rufus Choate, 
“by his acts, words, thoughts, or the events of his life, associated 
himself forever in the memory of all of us, with every historical 
incident—or, at least, with every historical epoch—with every policy, 
with every glory, with every great name and fundamental institution, 
and grand or beautiful image, which are peculiarly and properly 
American.”! His public career extended through the first half of the 
century, and the forces which he set in motion have become identical 
with the highest social and political aims of the country. If to 
Washington the American colonies owed their deliverance from foes 
without, it is to Webster that we owe, under God, our deliverance from 
the gravest national perils at home. At his death, thirty years ago, 
says Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, one of his ablest eulogists, “there 
crept a solemn hush over the continent as the greatest man upon it 
was felt to be closing his eyes on it forever.” He “carried empire in 
his step, on his forehead, and in his eye.” Carlyle recognized in him 
his hero statesman, and the coalheavers of the London docks saw in 
him the majesty of a king. He was, indeed, a king; a king among 
kings; the foremost citizen of a great and free country, whose liberties 
grew and strengthened under his hand because he made them strong. 
Again, to quote his great lawyer friend, “his statesmanship was one 
which recognized a Europe, an old world, but yet grasped the capital 
idea of the American position, and deduced from it the whole fashion 
and color of its policy.” The whole volume of his manhood has been 
absorbed into the higher political life of his country, and whoever 
shall write in after times the history of the United States for the nine- 


teenth century will write the life of Daniel Webster. 
JuLius H. WARD. 


t Life and Writings of Rufus Choate, vol. I., p. 486. 
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A WORD ON HUNGARY. 


HE half-independent State of Hungary is destined to make a 
very interesting element in the political problem of southeastern 
Europe. Its prospective importance is seen in the manifest anxiety of 
the Austrian government, at every change of ministry, not to disaffect 
the proud, intelligent and sensitive Magyar population, and in the 
disproportionate share which seems to be given to Magyar statesmen 
in the administration. In fact, after the great disaster of Sadowa, 
Hungary was able to exact almost her own terms of alliance with the 
Hapsburg monarchy, and has been, since 1867, to most intents and 
purposes, an independent kingdom. 

It would take a bold head in the sphere of speculative or conjectural 
politics to discuss the combinations likely to come about in the disen- 
tangling of the Eastern Question. Whatever they may be, they will 
touch very closely that singularly insulated race which has given to 
Hungary its dominant language, its policy, and its name. And, with- 
out the most distant thought of attempting the political problem just 
hinted at, it is just possible that, out of a brief personal acquaintance, 
I may contribute a word to make the problem itself more intelligible, 
at least more interesting. 

The visitor to Hungary approaches it most naturally by way of 
Vienna, and most pleasantly by way of the Danube. The steamboat 
he floats on takes him past the old Hungarian capital of Pressburg and 
the famous fortress of Komorn, and he is probably disappointed to find 
so little in them to strike his imagination or his eye. In fact, for about 
a hundred years (since 1784) the seat of power has been transferred to 
the superbly crowned and fortified hight of Buda, on the right bank 
of the river, a little below its great bend to the south. Here was the 
headquarters of Turkish rule in Hungary from the great victory of 
Mohacs (1526) till after the siege of Vienna in 1683. For nobility of 
aspect, it is the one place I know that compares favorably with Edin- 
burgh; while, in its command of the wide sweep of that magnificent 
river, there is perhaps no royal city in the world that can claim to be 
its parallel. Since 1873, again, it has been incorporated with the wide, 
prosperous, modern town of Pest (Pesth), on the opposite bank, and is 
officially known as Budapest, the present capital of Hungary. 

The passage from Vienna down to Budapest by boat occupies about 
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fourteen hours—about twice as long as the journey by rail, and rather 
more than half as long as the return passage up stream. All disap- 
pointment on the traveler’s part at the waste and melancholy flats that 
make so large a part of the river shore, or at the desolate aspect of 
decayed towns and sombre fortresses, is sure to vanish in the surprise 
of this great and splendid city. On the right, great fortifications, con- 
tinued by ranges of the royal palace, cover the crest of a massive and 
abrupt hill; on the left, broad quays and noble streets make the 
approach to the modern town; while three handsome bridges, and 
little steamers incessantly running to and fro, keep up communication 
between the two. All this, if he arrive at night, is hightened with the 
sparkling of innumerable lights that relieve it brilliantly against the 
darkness. Paris or Vienna will not afford him more sumptuous quar- 
ters than he will find close by in the Grand Hotel Hungaria; New 
York or Chicago will not show him busier streets or more ambitious 
preparations for the growth and splendor of one of the great cities 
of the future. By daylight in particular he will be struck with the 
massive and superb structures going up in several places at once— 
halls of legislation, museum, opera house; wide boulevards are 
opening, street cars running, and the whole air is that of a busy, 
thronged, opulent modern town. He misses, perhaps, great ecclesias- 
tical buildings, such as give dignity and the air of antique grandeur 
to other continental capitals: the aspect of Budapest, it must be 
acknowledged, is a good deal more secular even than that of our new 
American cities. On the other hand, he is surprised to find a new 
field of history and art open to him in portrait gallery, library and 
museum, collections of natural history superb beyond what I (at least) 
have ever seen elsewhere, and antiquities of the country hardly inferior 
in interest to those he finds in Italy. 

In short, he begins to recognize that he is in the ancient Roman 
province of Dacia, and that these antiquities tell of a splendor and 
prosperity in that province of which he had had not the slightest 
dream. Very likely his only association with that name was in 
recollecting, somewhat dimly, the “ Dacian mother” of the young 
barbarians who made death bitter to the dying gladiator. But these 
are no relics of a barbarous country or people. The one object of 
Roman antiquity most startlingly modern and fresh that I can recall is 
a pair of bronze chariot wheels in this great museum, that once ran in 
the Dacian races. In short, as he begins to look up his authorities, 
our traveler finds that this was a very wealthy and important—perhaps 
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we may say a favorite—province, after its conquest by Trajan; well 
engineered with Roman roads; exceedingly rich in mineral wealth, as 
well as in those wide plains, deep and fertile, which will constantly 
remind him (if he is an American) of the rich prairies of Illinois and 
Missouri. 

About twenty-four hours of railroading, comfortable and slow, will 
take our traveler from Budapest through ‘the heart of Hungary and 
Transylvania to Bucharest, the capital of the Danubian Principalities. 
His half-way resting place will be at the important and interesting 
university town of Kolosvar (or Klausenburg), the old capital of 
Transylvania. This district, twice as large as the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and resting in irregular projection, with its mountain barrier, 
against the old frontier of Turkey, makes, so to speak, the eastern 
bastion or outpost of Hungary, and has been held for something like 
fourteen hundred years by the valiant race, few in numbers, which it 
would be hardly too much to call the pith and core of the Hungarian 
nationality. These are the “ Szeklers,” a name which, both in sound 
and meaning, is nearly like the English “settlers,” signifying (so they 
hold) that they have kept that seat! since the great invasion under 
Attila. They are kindred in blood and allied in language with the 
Magyars of the later invasion of the tenth century that gave its per- 
manent name to Hungary. 

It is this race, intelligent, obstinate, indomitable, that makes the 
element before spoken of in the political problem of the future. In 
numbers it is something over eight millions, making rather more than 
half the entire population of Hungary. On a simple count, therefore, 
it is liable to be swamped at any time by a combination of the other 
races of the kingdom, particularly if certain schemes of annexation 
should be carried out, which would incorporate with it any consider- 
able number of the Slavic populations adjacent. At present the 
Hungarians proper just outnumber all the others together within their 
national frontier, and easily stamp their own will upon the language, 
institutions and manners of the kingdom. Easily, because they are 
eminently a formidable, hard-headed, indomitable race. Even where 
they are greatly in the minority, as in Transylvania, they have com- 
pelled their neighbors, their hired laborers, their co-religionists, to 
accept their language, with the hard task of learning it. 

History does not relate them to have been a gentle or a merciful 
race. Political economy may allege, perhaps, that they are not so 
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thrifty and enterprising as some others, or endowed with so keen an 
instinct for material prosperity as we Saxons, for example. But it is 
a race and a people with which politicians and statesmen must always 
count. The heroism of their fighting period, the endurance of their 
martyr period since 1849, the sagacity and resolution with which they 
have seized the opportunity of recovery, show that numbers are only 
one of the things to be reckoned. Indomitable pride, and valor head- 
strong and reckless, make an unknown coefficient to multiply those 
numbers by. Not only they stood up alone against Austria and 
Russia in 1849, but they think to this day that they should have 
beaten them both but for the treachery of their general. They have 
set their heart on political independence; and, though they accept 
cordially enough the quasi independence which recognizes Hungary 
as a constitutional kingdom under*Franz Josef, who is personally 
trusted and liked, yet they watch very jealously the chances of annex- 
ation that may put them in a minority. They have an organized 
party of independence or “home rule” in their parliament; and— 
what we find it harder to understand or pardon—they frankly side 
with the Turkish rule, as against Slav, German or English, as the 
natural and proper defense of their own nationality against the con- 
stant menace of Panslavic empire. 

This tough and obstinate nationality wraps itself about in the 
defense of an unique, difficult and carefully guarded language. The 
Magyar is said by philologists to be an Asiatic dialect, akin to 
Finnish and Turkish, and this is held to indicate the blood kindred of 
the race. This language is absolutely walled about by alien tongues, 
with which it shows as little disposition to blend or compromise as if 
it were a peculiar species of animal. Teutonic and Slavic alike, it 
holds them jealously aloof. It certainly offers a very curious and 
interesting problem—the survival, or rather the vigorous new growth, 
of tongues, like Hungarian and Bohemian, which makes a marked 
phenomenon of our day, quite as marked as the widening and inter- 
preting, in so many other ways, of a common culture among all 


civilized tongues. 

The language is the special type and badge of nationality, and so 
is held to as something sacred with obstinate tenacity. Now the 
Hungarians are intelligent enough to crave the larger science and 
wider culture of our time; and a peculiar language, which has come 
down almost unchanged from barbarous times, might seem to raise an 
impassable barrier to modern thought. One naturally asks whether it 
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can be a fit vehicle for the intellectual treasures of the new era. But 
when I put this question to my Szekler friends, they answered, 
promptly and eagerly, that their language was amply rich for all uses 
of philosophy and science, as well as poetry and romance, and that 
they felt no lack whatever. They, moreover, had been educated in 
England, and ought to know. Such specimens as come within the 
reach of the average English scholar do not seem to bear out their 
claim that the language is already singularly rich in poetry and 
romance. Rather, these specimens seem to show a comparative rude 
and childlike stage, rather poverty than wealth, of native thought. 
The tenacity with which the language is clung to might therefore 
seem to be of bad promise for mental growth, as well as a serious 
misfortune, in walling out that vast intellectual tide which must be 
taken in without check by any that would be citizens, in the broadest 
sense, of the great world of letters. 

But, in our ignorance, we perhaps cannot judge. At any rate, we 
must look at this rather as a political than as a literary or intellectual 
matter. From this point of view, we can respect or even admire the 
instinct, which will not yield and will not be convinced, that defends 
the secret of this stubborn nationality. We incline to surmise that the 
justifying reasons of it will be more evident in the future than now. 
What we can see is that whatever is accepted or borrowed from 
foreign sources must first have put upon it that image and super- 
scription. The thought will take a flavor and a coloring from the 
tongue. So it will not only come closer home when this is a 
mother tongue, but will be likeliest, by some fresh differentiation, 
to yield something back to the common store, with a quality of its 
own, when the younger genius is fully ripe. 

Besides, the barrier of a language may well be kept up to ward oft 
things which are best held at a safe distance. On the whole, as a 
stanch Hungarian, I should find a good many things in the German, 
the Russian, even the English mind and speech, of which I should 
prefer my countrymen to be safely ignorant, if that were possible. 

Absence of the ambition and the display of wealth, a homely sim- 
plicity of family life, a serious unsophisticated temper, a plain and 
easy hospitality, a directness of good faith—qualities belonging to a 
state of society somewhat simpler than those of most highly cultivated 
communities—are what we find evidence of among the Transylvanian 
hills, and, perhaps, in the same degree, in the villages of the Hun- 


garian plain. The danger that comes often in a sudden inflow of 
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foreign ideas could not be mitigated in any other way so well as by 
straining and sifting the strange material through the discriminating 
medium and exposing it to the elective affinities of native idiom. 

This, to be sure, is rather extenuation than defense. It is on the 
political rather than on the literary side that the defense becomes 
confident and explicit. Nothing spoils a population sooner or more 
surely than to be made prematurely citizens of the world. Race 
flavor ought to be brought to a mellow and advanced maturity before 
it mingles and loses itself in the promiscuous stream. We are tempted 
to compare these curiously isolated and jealously defended nationali- 
ties and tongues which we find in southeastern Europe with the easy 
cosmopolitism that prevails in the American States. On the whole, 
and possibly for good reasons, we prefer our own. But it has its 
dangers. And there is something to be said on the other side. The 
best things have been done for the world by the races and nations 
that have most thoroughly developed their individual life, guarding it 
by special qualities of their own mind and tongue—the Hebrews, for 
example, and the Greeks. One cannot traverse that wide and fertile 
plain of Hungary, or view the costly monuments which that people is 
making to glorify its one seat of splendor and power, without feeling 
that this nation has a future before it of greatness in some way to cor- 
respond with its stormy and heroic past—a future of material wealth 
and prosperity, perhaps; still more likely, of some form of intellectual 
and political greatness. It has, at all events, one of the first condi- 
tions of such a future in a boundless and indomitable confidence in 
itself/—a confidence shown in many other ways besides the pride of 
its tradition and the glorification of its native speech. 

The point of view in these pages has been the very simple and 
single one, of the Hungarian race and nationality as an element in 
the political situation, whose combinations are shifting from month to 
month before our eyes. With all the interest and all the respect we 
freely give, we cannot join in the eager demand of Kossuth, echoed in 
a general burst of Magyar sympathy, to save the Turkish despotism 
in Europe from its coming doom. . Perhaps, if we could have our 
way, the form of political life to be taken in southeastern Europe 
would be some sort of confederacy, which should carefully guard 
those diverse precious gems of nationality while maintaining the 
general peace. That of the Magyars, at least, cannot well be 
absorbed; fourteen hundred years have not had, so far as we can 
see, the least effect in melting away, or softening much, its charac- 
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teristic features. That, apparently, may be counted on for one thing. 
But just as little can it well be put in authority over the others. It 
is naturally dominant, masterful; on occasion it has shown itself 
imperious, arbitrary and cruel. Not many years ago—as we read 
in a valuable monograph by Professor Rath—a representation was 
made in the Hungarian Parliament of the calamities endured by the 
Slavic Roumanians, or Wallachians, at the hands of their haughty 
or revengeful Magyar lords. Features of feudal cruelty and arro- 
‘gance (no worse, perhaps, than among the English of the same date 
in Ireland) showed that the great qualities of an heroic race do not 
fit it to be a safe master over an inferior. We think that in America 
we have discovered the safest solution to the most dangerous of 
political problems. Something like that solution, we think, may 
be our contribution to the enormously intricate form that problem 
has taken in the hetereogneous Austro-Hungarian empire of our 


own day. 
JOSEPH H. ALLEN. 





DR. THOMAS AND THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


HE trial of the Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., of Chicago, for 
heresy has served to show the weakness and dangers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as well as its possibilities and oppor- 
tunities; and the conflict there begun, but by no means yet ended, 
will determine whether the opportunities or the weaknesses are to be 
taken advantage of by its managers, and so whether the church is to 
broaden into a career marked out by its founder, or to narrow into 
bigotry, intolerance and fossilization. 

As Methodism, though born in a university and fathered by the best 
scholarship of England, soon came to depreciate learning, and gave the 
first great uneducated ministry to the world, defending for half a cen- 
tury its claims against the universities and theological schools, so also 
Methodism, though born in liberality and starting out as the most 
independent of all churches, has, within the last two decades, been 
drawing the reins of intolerance tighter, until it is now (if the verdict 
in the Thomas case is to be sustained) among the narrowest of all the 
Protestant churches. While the other great bodies have been growing 
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more liberal during the present generation, the Methodist Church has 
been taking vast strides in the opposite direction, until it now stands 
antipodal to all its great claims of one hundred years ago. With the 
decline in its severity of discipline, it has taken to severity of doctrine, 
and, instead of being a peculiar people in conduct, it is becoming a 
peculiar people in theology. The old Quaker-like costumes, the absence 
of flowers and jewelry, the compulsory attendance at class-meetings 
and the prohibition of popular amusements have given way to creeds, 


confessions and compulsory conformity to theological standards—all of ' 


which,is due to the fact that Methodism is getting its first attack of 
theology, which, while it may prove fatal, will more likely soon dis- 
appear, like its late attack of educational and moral illiberality. 

Up to 1860 no theological test of membership was required in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. No questions were asked at the door of 
entrance. One could not be challenged for opinion. The great 
triumphs of Methodism were all accomplished without a theology. 
Every man believed what he pleased, and all were held together by 
. unity of feeling rather than by unity of opinion. All that was asked 
of those desiring to become members was “a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins,” which was interpreted 
to mean merely a good life. In 1860, however, a radical change was 
effected. All applicants for full membership were required to profess a 
belief in the Scriptures as set forth in the Articles of Religion. And 
soon after, in 1880, a still greater change was effected. The ministers, 
who, till that time, could be tried for heresy only on the Articles of 
Religion, were now required to conform also to the Standards of 
Doctrine; so that at present every Methodist preacher must observe 
a creed larger than all the creeds of all the churches in Christendom 
put together, as I shall presently show. Accordingly, while the other 
churches are getting rid of their creeds, or loosening their obliga- 
tions under them, the Methodist is adding more to its creed, and 
compelling a closer adherence to it. 

This radical change in the direction of dogmatism and against intel- 
lectual liberty has been brought about, if not secretly, at least imper- 
ceptibly, and in great part illegally. Both the test of membership 
and the standards of ministerial orthodoxy under which Dr. Thomas 
was tried were adopted when the General Conference was not con- 
sidering the question of doctrine at all, but only the form or rhetoric 
of the ritual in the first instance, and the method of trying ministers 
in the other. A whole creed—horns, hoofs and all—slipped in unper- 
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ceived through the adoption, during the last hours of the session, of an 
omnibus report of the Committee on Revisals. A Methodist is in 
danger on going to sleep of waking up to find his theology changed. 
And all this creed-inflation was done against the constitutional pro- 
tection of the liberties of the church by the General and Restrictive 
Rules.t By giving the standards all the force which the Articles of 
Religion had when the first restrictive rule was adopted declaring 
them unchangeable,? it changed the Articles of Religion by adding 
to them—a method that had been declared illegal: by the bishops as 
a body in 1876. 

I am of the opinion, for these reasons, that the reactionary legisla- 
tion of the church under which Dr. Thomas was tried is illegal, and 
is, as yet, no legitimate part of Methodism; that Dr. Thomas was 
tried under a void law, and, as I shall presently show, illegally tried 
under what valid law there was; that he cannot, by a fair trial, be 
excluded from the Methodist Episcopal Church for the views which 
he holds; and that (if I may be allowed to prophesy), since the object 
sought by the law is now accomplished (unless the General Conference 
shall reopen the case or try Bishop Foster), the next session of that 
body will repeal the law. 

The only undisputed creed or standard of doctrine in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is contained in the Articles of Religion. These are 
simply the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, with cer- 
tain modifications in the direction of rationalism. In liberalizing 
English theology, Wesley threw away fifteen of the thirty-nine articles, 
and cut down the rest, so that the Methodist Articles of Religion are 
simply twenty-four “mild assertions,” modernized and civilized from 
their primitive condition in the Established Church, together with the 
addition of one by the American Methodists, which declares this to be 
a Nation (and by which, if strictly interpreted, any State’s Sovereignty 
Democrat can be expelled from the ministry for heresy). These 
articles, improved no doubt in their new form, are the tests, and only 
tests, by which Dr. Thomas should have been tried. 

The “standards,” which in 1880 were brought, or attempted to be 
brought, into the Church in the way indicated, and by which also his 
views were tested, are a very uncertain, as well as illegal, body of 
divinity. Nobody knows what they are, there having been no decision 
by the highest court of Methodism specifying one of them, while the 


t Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1880, J 71, § 1 and 4, % 35, 31, 72. 
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ecclesiastical writers are widely apart in enumerating them. Most 
persons, however, understand by the term the writings of the 
early Methodist fathers, or some of them. The following have all 
been claimed as standards by ecclesiastical writers: Wesley’s Sermons 
(four volumes), Wesley’s Notes (a commentary), Wesley’s Minutes 
(unabridged conference reports), Wesley’s Doctrinal Tracts (theolog- 
ical miscellany), Watson’s Institutes (a voluminous body of divinity, 
amounting almost to an encyclopedia), Fletcher's Checks (contro- 
versial works), Clark’s Commentary, the Bible, the Hymn Book, the 
previous hymn books, the Catechism, the Church Ritual and several 
other works. Some have evenclaimed that the whole course of study 
prescribed for ministerial education is embraced in the standards, 
including an English grammar and United States history. Some 
maintain that parts of certain works are standards and parts not, and 
that they are standards sometimes and at other times not. There was 
never such an uncertainty as to a law under which anybody was 
tried. The Northwestern Christian Advocate, the official Methodist 
organ of Chicago, in an editorial printed just before the trial, and 
intended for the direction of that proceeding, lays down the standards 
much as given above, and then gives a most remarkable rule for 
interpreting and applying them. It claims that parts of the works 
mentioned are standards and parts are not; that some are higher 
standards than others which are also standards; some are standards 
when interpreted in one way, and not when interpreted differently. 
Only some of the hymns, for example, are standards, and only parts of 
those hymns; and only what is doctrine in the standards is standard, 
and only what is essential in the Christian system is doctrine. ‘ Mr. 
Wesley’s doctrinal system,” it says, “is standard authority; Mr. 
Wesley’s personal speculations are not doctrine, and hence have no 
authority for us.” 

With all this uncertainty as to what the standards are, the Thomas 
trial was entered into, and the jury were instructed to make their own 
choice of standards, and decide by whatever test they might see proper 
whether he was heretical or not. 

As is well known, Dr. Thomas was tried for heresy on the doctrines 
of Inspiration, the Atonement and Future Punishment. His views 
on these subjects are perhaps most succinctly given in his address at 
the trial, as follows: 


I hold to the inspiration. and authority of the Scriptures; that in matters of doctrine and 
duty they are final; the authority of God. But I do not accept the ‘‘ verbal” theory of inspi- 
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ration; nor claim that all parts of all the sixty-six books of the Bible are of equal authority, 
inspiration or value; nor that all parts of the Old Testament are critically infallible. 

I hold to the doctrine of a vicarious atonement; but I hold it in that form that is called 
moral or paternal—or, in other words, I hold to the governmental view, with the penal idea 
left out. I deny the doctrine of a literal penal substitution. It is, I think, both unreason- 
able and unscriptural. It is an offense to our deepest moral intuitions, and a burden to 
Christian faith. I am aware that in saying th®8 I am compelled to differ to some extent from 
what seems to be the teachings of Wesley and Watson; but I claim to be in substantial 
accord with Raymond, Miley and Pope [leading Methodist writers on the subject, whose 
works are in the official course of study], and to hold in substance what in its last analysis 
must be declared to be the true Arminian doctrine. The moral view is emphatic in its 
denial of the punishment of the innocent to save the guilty, and thus takes away the offense 
to the deepest sense of justice in the human heart—an offense that must ever inhere in any 
theory that puts the penalty of sin-upon Christ. But, having once done this, the moral view 
finds a place and a necessity for all that is said of the sufferings of Christ. Christ, in this 
view, is more than a teacher; more than an example; and saves by being more than simply 
these. He is the ‘“‘ Lamb slain from the foundation of the world;” the ‘‘ Lamb that taketh 
away the sin of the world;” He is a “‘ mediator;” He is the ‘‘ propitiation for our sins;” 
He is our “sacrifice ;” our ‘‘atonement;” we have ‘‘ redemption through His blood;” He 
was ‘*wounded,” ‘‘bruised;” ‘‘bore our sins in His own body upon the tree;” ‘*by His 
stripes we are healed;”’ ‘‘ He died for us.”’ All, and more than all, these sacrificial and sub- 
stitutional expressions have a place and a real meaning in the view of God coming forth in 
the person of Christ and suffering in the vicariousness of love to save man. But these terms 
have been so literalized and pressed into the service of a cold penal theory, in which Christ 
is represented as being punished—having the literal penalty put upon him—that-the real 
meaning seems well-nigh lost. But take this literal penal idea away, and then no language 
of suffering, or sacrifice, or substitution, is too strong to bear in upon the heart and conscience 
of the world the great, the deep, the amazing facts of the incarnation and suffering and 
death of Jesus Christ. 

I hold to the strength and integrity of the government of God; that all sin will be properly 
punished; but I do not believe in a material hell fire, nor in the terrible ideas of future 
torment that have come down to us from the past. Such teachings, to my mind, negate the 
very idea of a God. I must agree with good Dr. Raymond, ‘that it is competent to think 
of God as making hell, not as terrible, but as tolerable, as possible. If God punish sinners, 
it is because he must. He is vindicatory, but not-vindictive. He is a righteous being, and 
’ But I cannot agree with Dr. 


” ’ 


a righteous sovereign, but He is not a malicious murderer.’ 
Williamson, who says: ‘‘ Mr. Wesley, in his sermon on ‘Hell,’ states the doctrine of the 
Methodist churches on this subject. From this teaching, so far as known, there are no 
influential dissenters.” I should rather say, with Dr. Whedon, ‘‘ We imagine the census 
would be small of American Methodist ministers who would accept Mr. Wesley’s physical 
views of hell.” I hold to the endlessness of the law by which sin must be punished, and 
hence to endless punishment for the endlessly obdurate, if such there be; but, assuming, as I 
do, the freedom of souls after death, I cannot affirm that any soul will, or will not, forever 
remain in sin, and hence I can neither affirm nor deny endless punishment for any soul. 
But, postulating endless punishment upon endless sinning, I am logically bound to suppose 
that, if the sinning come to an end, the suffering must also come to an end—unless, indeed, 
it be that suffering of loss that in the nature of things seems to be remediless. And I have a 
hope—a hope that has come to me through much suffering and prayer, and that seems to be 
strengthened by the nearest visions of God—that, somehow, all the divine love and striving 
to win and save souls will not end with this poor, short life; but that the work of discipline 
and salvation may go on in the immortal world. And it seems to me that, while there is 
upon some texts a surface look of finality, there is a deeper and a far-reaching vision of other 
texts, and of the Scriptures as a whole, on which this hope may rest. 
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The issue in the Thomas trial was, Are these views contrary 
to the Articles of Religion and established Standards of Doctrine of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? The Articles of Religion, unfortu- 
nately—or fortunately—have very little on these subjects, and that 
not directly in point; while the standards, as usually interpreted, 
have so much in them that Dr. Thomas’ views may be proven either 
heretical or orthodox, as may almost any other views. 

On Inspiration, the Articles of Religion (on which alone he was 
tried on this subject) have only the following: 

ARTICLE 5.—The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation; so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that 
it should be believed as an article of faith, or to be thought requisite or necessary to salva- 
tion. In the name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those canonical books of the Old 
and New Testaments, of whose authority was never any doubt in the church. The names 
of the canonical books are: [Here follows a list of the books of the Bible. ] 

There is here no assertion that all things in the Bible are true, or 
that all or any of the canonical books are inspired. It is merely 
claimed that they con¢ain all things necessary for salvation—so that 
other beliefs are not to be required. They may contain much more, 
including some errors. Though the only charge against Dr. Thomas’ 
views on Inspiration was that they contradicted this article, he was 
found guilty by the Investigating Committee, by a vote of six to three 
—one of the most illiberal interpretations of a creed on record; yet he 
was acquitted at the next trial by a vote of eleven to four—one of the 
most rapid and extreme theological changes. 

On the Atonement, the Articles of Religion have only the following: 

ARTICLE 2.—The Son, who is the word of the Father, the very and eternal God, of one 
substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed virgin, so that two 
whole and perfect natures—that is to say, the Godhead and manhood—were joined together 
in one person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man, who truly 
suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile His Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for the actual sins of men. 

ARTICLE 20.—The offering of Christ, once made, is that perfect redemption, propitiation 
and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual; and there is 
none other satisfaction for sin but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, in the 
which it is commonly said that the priest doth offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to 
have remission of pain or guilt, is a blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit. 


The only charge against Dr. Thomas, touching the Atonement, was 
that his doctrines were contrary to these two articles, and on this 
charge he was found guilty by both the Investigating Committee and 
the committee at the Conference trial, although the difference between 
him and his brethren is, at most, only one of metaphysical discrimi- 
nation in their interpretation. 
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On Future Punishment, the Articles of Religion contain not a word. 
There is neither eternal punishment nor a specified hell of any kind 
in any defined or undisputed creed, confession or authoritative state- 
ment of Methodism ; and, under the restrictive rules which protect the 
doctrines of the church, there cannot by any legal means be any 
doctrines on this subject added. All the “fire and brimstone” that 
have been preached for one hundred years by the sturdy Methodist 
preachers have been gratuitous. There was in Wesley’s time an article 
in the Church of England on eternal punishment; but Wesley, in 
making up the Articles of Religion for the Methodists, rejected it 
(and afterwards the Church of England itself dropped it, since which 
time the House of Lords has officially declared eternal punishment 
not to be an obligatory doctrine of that church). 

There being nothing in the Articles of Religion on eternal punish- 
ment, Dr. Thomas was charged with disseminating views on this 
subject, contrary to the established standards of doctrine, and, without 
determining, or pretending to determine, what those standards are, 
or any of them, the Conference Committee found him guilty and 
expelled him ! 

The standards, as I have said, are so numerous, as generally under- 
stood, and so contradictory, no matter how understood, that one can 
prove by them almost any proposition in theology. They are not 
reconcilable with themselves, with one another or with science. Some 
of them are so out of date that the ministers unanimously reject them. 
Wesley, for example, teaches, in works accounted standards, the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, now rejected by all Methodists; 
also premillenarianism, rejected by most, and sinless perfection, rejected 
by many. Watson teaches in his Institutes, likewise accounted a 
“standard,” that the fossils were originally created in the rocks six 
thousand years ago as they are found now, and not caused by animals 
being imbedded in the rocks; so that, while it is easy to prove 
Dr. Thomas guilty of heresy by the standards, it is just as easy to 
prove every other Methodist preacher guilty; and, while they contain 
much that no Methodist believes, they also contain in their many 
contradictions all that Dr. Thomas believes; so that, while it is so easy 
to prove him guilty of heresy, it is just as easy to prove him innocent. 

Here is an inextricable dilemma for the church. What part of its 
standards is to be believed, and how implicitly is it to be believed ? 
If everything in them is to be believed, then nobody now in the 
church can stand. If only a part is to be believed, then Dr. Thomas 
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can stand. The only difference is that Dr. Thomas rejects a little 
more than the rest, or rejects a little differently from the rest. They 
all reject parts of the standards, and, as no two reject alike, it is not a 
question between heresy and orthodoxy, but between different kinds 
of heresy. Every Methodist is a heretic by his own standard, inasmuch 
as that is accounted Methodist doctrine which no Methodist holds. 

Of the conduct of the trial, which has been extolled by the official 
press as a model of fairness and conscientious discharge of painful 
duty, I have spoken freely in public, and, before proceeding further, 
shall repeat several points which I recently gave to the press.! 
Touching the official prosecutors (chosen for their preéminent ortho- 
doxy), it was discovered, just before the trial in September, that two 
of them were as heretical as Dr. Thomas on at least one of the same 
points. A letter appeared in the Chicago 7ribune of September 1, 
1881, from a clergyman, stating that the senior prosecutor had recently 
declared to him that he believed in future probation. About the same 
time, another of those appointed to prosecute Dr. Thomas declared in 
a sermon, as reported in the same newspaper, that he held substan- 
tially the same views as Dr. Thomas on the Atonement and Future 
Punishment, and that he would rather defend than prosecute him. 
No denial by either of these men has appeared in public, or even in 
private, that I am aware of; and it is not too much to say that the 
public generally believes that they made the statements. At all 
events, the latter was immediately dropped from the prosecution, and 
took no part in the trial. Another of the prosecutors, in his address 
to the committee, declared that if Dr. Thomas was sustained, thereby 
annulling the distinction between Methodism and Universalism, he 
would quit the Methodist Church, thus declaring that, while demand- 
ing Dr. Thomas’ expulsion because on one subject he did not accept 
historic teaching of Methodism, he himself was equally unsound on the 
another—Arminianism. For, to gain admittance into the Presby- 
terian Church, he should have to accept the doctrines of election, 
reprobation, foreordination and the other points of Calvinism against 
which Methodism has preached and fought harder than it ever has 
against Universalism. The fourth prosecutor declared that he once 
took a vow to be orthodox, whatever might come, and that that vow, 
though taken upon the spur of the moment, and without consid- 
eration of the issues involved, has kept him orthodox ever since. 
Such is the Methodism of those who championed its orthodoxy 


1 Chicago 7ribune, November 27, 1881. 
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against Dr. Thomas, and the query arises whether the prosecution 
came into court with clean hands. 

The injustice that, from a legal point of view, has been done to Dr. 
Thomas throughout the whole controversy is phenomenal. The Con- 
ference first condemned him, and then tried him. They commenced 
proceedings against him by voting, taking the step at the beginning 
which they should have taken last. They obtained two expressions 
of their opinion before the evidence was in, and from those that were 
known to be against him a majority of the committee was afterward 
made up to try him, in order to secure his condemnation. Let us 
look at the facts more closely. Three years ago, when the first official 
action was taken, the bishop asked the whole Conference to vote on 
whether Dr. Thomas was a loyal Methodist preacher or not. This 
was not only before any evidence was in, but before any charges were 
preferred. The Conference voted that he was not, and then took 
some evidence. They obtained a statement from him, and then, 
without charges or even formal complaint being preferred, censured 
him, and sent him to his appointment. Here were two votes taken 
against him before trial. Then, in 1880, they voted again on his 
case—still without charges or trial. They did not even allow a 
decent discussion of the motion; but after the speeches were all made 
against him, and when some of his friends wanted to reply, cut off 
debate by moving the previous question. A vote was then taken, 
and Dr. Thomas condemned a third time before trial, no formal 
charges being yet preferred. And when, at last, it was proposed to 
try him, one of the ministers called out, “ What do we want a trial 
for? We are all ready to vote now.” The trial did not commence 
till the whole Conference had so clearly expressed its mind that it was 
presumed that it was already committed on the issue. 

When he was finally tried before the Investigating Committee, one 
of his most persistent accusers was made the adviser of the presiding 
officer, and sat with him on the bench. It was he who practically 
decided the questions of law, which, on nearly all points, were 
uniformly ruled against Dr. Thomas. For, having been a lawyer 
before entering the ministry, his opinion was naturally more relied on 
by the presiding officer than his own. The effect of all this was to 
make Dr. Thomas’ most bitter enemy his judge. For this was the 
man who, on the Conference floor, in the press, and by private elec- 
tioneering, most zealously worked up the case against him. Nor is 
this all. After having served as counsel for the judge—practically as 
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the judge—in the preliminary trial, he was next appointed one of the 
prosecutors before the Judicial Conference. That is, the judge in the 
court below is made the prosecutor in the court above; and the same 
rulings which he made below he is appointed to defend above. The 
judge gets off the bench to become a prosecutor, and to enforce 
his own decisions which are appealed from. And, what looks worst, is 
that the man who appointed him to this last position is the man who 
sat with him on the bench below, or his associate judge, for it is 
generally understood that the presiding elder of Dr. Thomas’ district 
was the adviser of this appointment. While speaking of the judges, it 
is also worthy of notice that the officer presiding in the second trial, 
who was a near relative of the officer presiding in the first trial, after 
deciding almost everything as his brother-in-law did below, retired 
with the jury, and assisted in forming the verdict. While those out- 
side do not know definitely what transpired in the jury room, those 
acquainted with the presiding officer hardly believe that his long 
arguments were in favor of Dr. Thomas. It is just as improper that 
the judge should leave the bench to argue the case before the jury as 
that the associate judge should, on the appeal, try the case for the 
prosecution. 

The most sinister proceeding, however, and the most far-reaching 
in its consequences, was to make the jury the judges of the law, and 
then to impose secrecy on them so that the defense might not know 
their decisions. The object of this, or at least the effect, was to prevent 
the defense from taking exception to the rulings, and so to save the 
question on the appeal. The presiding officer decided that the judge 
and the jury were both the “court.” He refused, as presiding officer, 
to decide what the standards were (which was the principal legal ques- 
tion at issue), but said that that should be referred to the jury. When 
the jury got into their room, and pledged themselves by a majority 
vote not to reveal what they did, they decided this question of 
standards. They then decided several of the most important ques- 
tions of the trial, not only without permitting any argument by the 
defense, but without allowing any exception, as I have said, to be 
taken to such decision. The standard on which Dr. Thomas is con- 
demned on the thifd specification is not made known to him. He is 
condemned on a law that is kept a secret from him, and from the 
world. Dr. Thomas not only does not know by what standard he was 
convicted, but he was not allowed to test by appeal (even if his appeal 
had been heard) the question whether it is a standard or not. Since 
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the standards were decided upon in secret, the defense was helpless 
either to object, argue or except to it. This method of keeping the 
law and thé rulings of the “court” secret, as well as the vote of the 
jury, was the most unfair proceeding of the whole trial. 

And now, as to the committee, or jury. It looks, on its face, as if 
that committee were selected designedly to convict. The names of 
twenty-three ministers were suggested by the bishop (picked out for 
him by the presiding elders). The great majority had in the year before 
cast their votes against Dr. Thomas—that is, on the question of asking 
him to withdraw from the church. Of these twenty-three, a large 
proportion were such extreme and bitter opponents of Dr. Thomas, 
that out of decency fifteen of them were, on his protest, allowed to be 
dropped. Thomas was then permitted to suggest some names for the 
committee, but only three of them were allowed to go on, and the 
committee, as finally made up, was composed of twelve persons 
suggested to the bishop by those representing the church, and three 
by Dr. Thomas, the presiding elders taking care (as the presiding 
officer publicly stated) not to put on those who believed Thomas to 
be innocent; their idea of a fair jury being one that should not pre- 
sume the accused to be innocent till proved so. Those who felt that 
the result depended mainly on the complexion of the committee, now 
felt that the case was decided. The committee simply represented 
the presiding elders, and anybody acquainted with the ministers, as 
they were, could easily pick out a committee to convict or acquit as 
they might desire. 

The committee being thus chosen, Dr. Thomas was next denied the 
right of challenge except in the case of four, although he was legally 
entitled to challenge all for cause—that is, to question them on their 
preconceived opinion, and exclude them if their minds were unalterably 
made up. The fact that he did not protest against them at a certain 
time was decided to be a waiver of his right to challenge. The 
opponents of Dr. Thomas were extremely nervous at the prospect of 
a challenge, and fought it desperately. At last, however, four were 
allowed to be challenged, and, of these four, two confessed that their 
minds were made up against him, and that they could not give an 
impartial verdict! This indicates what the other members of the 
committee chosen by the bishop (that is, the presiding elders,) would 
probably have answered if questioned. One-half of those challenged 
confessed that they could not be fair. How many of the others were 
knowingly in the same condition, but not honest enough to confess, is 
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an open question. It is worthy of remark, however, that those who 
confessed that they could not give an impartial verdict had, never- 
theless, consented to remain on the committee, and did so remain until 
the confession of their incompetency was forced from them by the 
plain question of Dr. Thomas’ counsel. And in challenging these 
four the defense was not allowed to ask whether they had made up 
their minds against Dr. Thomas, or expressed an opinion that he was 
guilty, but merely whether they were incapable of rendering a fair 
verdict. This last question is much easier to answer on account of 
man’s natural conceit of his own capacity for fairness; and yet, with 
even this mild question, two out of four declared that they could not 
give an impartial verdict. This shows the character of the committee 
the church picked against Dr. Thomas. 

Touching the evidence in the case, it is a matter of much signifi- 
cance that Dr. Thomas was tried, not on his own sermons, but mainly on 
chance utterances, said to have been dropped in conversation, and this 
notwithstanding all the complaint had been made about his preaching. 
His sermons give his views fully and accurately, and he obtained his 
reputation for heresy on them, and with them he did all the damage 
to his brother ministers’ congregations of which they complained so 
much in public, and on which they took Conference action. They are 
numerous, well known, and are not, like the conversations, disputed. 
More of Dr. Thomas’ sermons have been published in the last few 
years than perhaps of all other Methodist ministers in the United 
States put together, and published more widely. Three of the Chicago 
newspapers print them in full every Monday morning, and they are 
copied in many others, so that they are of easy access. And yet, 
after complaining, and protesting, and voting for years over them, 
when it came to a trial the prosecutors were not only unwilling to 
rest a case on them, but admitted—two of them at least—that they 
could not convict him on them. Dr. Parkhurst, in his argument to 
the Investigating Committee, explicitly stated that he did not rely at 
all for conviction on the extracts from the sermons, but, to use his own 
words, on “statements made when he was not padding and garnishing 
for the public ear; and these,” he continued, “are the things on 
which we claim to‘have fairly stated this man’s doctrine—utterances 
that he has made here and there when he was not preparing for a 
thousand people. These are the utterances that fairly represent the 
man.” One of the official prosecutors publicly stated, during the 
trial, that he had never read more than one of Dr. Thomas’ sermons, 
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The sermons were accordingly lightly passed by, and the testimony 
of three women taken as to what he should have said over three 
years ago (“that he did not believe that old Joshua’s sun stood still, 
or that such a man as old Job ever lived,” and other crudely and 
obviously incorrectly reported statements), together with the evidence 
of one of the prosecuting counsel who had, according to two sworn 
statements, confessed that he had been tracking-Dr. Thomas for ten 
years, and who testified that when he heard him make a certain 
remark he wrote it down for future use against him, and also the 
testimony of the associate judge above mentioned (who has thus 
already been judge, prosecuting attorney and witness in this case). 
Such are the witnesses and such the evidence that have been relied on 
against Dr. Thomas, after years of commotion over his “heretical 
preaching.” And much of this testimony, let me add, was on what 
should have been said before the “standards” were adopted under 
which he was being tried for it—so that he was tried, in fact, by an 
ex-post facto law. 

As to the appeal to the Judicial Conference, there was every 
preparation to do a great wrong, which was prevented only by an 
opportunity to do a greater wrong. While I do not assert that the 
Judicial Conference, like the committee of the Rock River Conference, 
was packed against Dr. Thomas, there was enough done to insure a 
fatal unfairness, which, if it does not reflect on the bishops (or on the 
presiding elders), shows that they had it in their power to dispose of 
the matter at will. It was an easy task for the bishops to compose a 
Judicial Conference which would convict him. They knew that 
the Judicial Conference of this year would have to consider his appeal, 
and, as it had to be made up of seven men chosen from three con- 
veniently near annual conferences, it was easy to select men of the 
conservative wing of each conference for the triers of appeals, and then 
to select the three conferences which should have the greatest number 
of such conservatives among their triers. It is evident, also, that 
Dr. Thomas was again to be practically denied the right of challenge- 
He was notified of the time and place of the Judicial Conference only 
twelve days before the appeal was to be heard. No information was 
given him even then of who were to try him, or even from what 
conferences they were taken, although this had long been determined. 
He had no means of learning these facts until just before the trial, 
when it was too late to learn anything about the men who were to sit 
in judgment upon him; so that he must have challenged at random 
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had he challenged at all, when he would as likely have challenged a 
friend as an opponent. This was equivalent to no challenge at all. 
He should have had at least a month in which to learn the character 
of his judges; with whom, as they were chosen from distant con- 
ferences, he was presumed to have no acquaintance. And inasmuch, 
also, as the challenge was to be peremptory, and not for cause—that 
is, he could not question them as to whether they had formed an 
unalterable opinion or not, but could only strike off from one to eight 
names, according to the number in excess of thirteen—to do this 
intelligently, he should have had considerable time. 

Again, in designating the three annual conferences whose triers of 
appeals should constitute the Judicial Conference, the Discipline pro- 
vides that the bishop “shall proceed with due regard to the wishes 
and rights of the appellant.”! This was not done. Dr. Thomas’ 
wishes were not consulted at all, and no word was spoken to him about 
the conferences, the men, the time or the place. He might not have 
desired his appeal to be heard in Indiana, notorious for its conserva- 
tism, and by conferences south of the Rock River lines. 

But the Judicial Conference, instead of giving Dr. Thomas an unfair 
trial, like the Rock River Conference, determined to give him no trial 
at all. I am not certain that the Judicial Conference had the right to 
vote as a whole, and before challenge, on the question of refusing him 
an appeal, inasmuch as this practically took away his right of challenge 
by deciding the whole issue before his time to challenge should come. 
A man may have a majority of the jury in his favor, whereas if the 
whole panel summoned should vote it might be otherwise. 

The pretext on which his appeal was denied is most flimsy and 
transparent, especially in view of the constitutional provision (one of 
the Restrictive Rules which not even the General Conference can 
abolish) that the ministers shall not be denied the privilege of an 
appeal.2 The ground for refusing to hear his appeal is that since his 
expulsion he continued to preach to his congregation in the theatre, 
thereby putting himself out of the Methodist Church and into another. 
There is no precedent for refusing an appeal on such ground. The 
cases of those who seceded to form the Methodist: Episcopal Church 
South and other “hostile” organizations, and of those who joined 
other conferences or ecclesiastical bodies, are not identical in principle 
with this. ‘Without specifying the differences, I shall only say that it 
is an open question, at most, and the doubt in this case was given 
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against Dr. Thomas. His appeal was denied on a very small and very 
doubtful technicality. 

In preaching in Hooley’s Theatre to an unorganized congregation— 
for it could hardly be called a church—Dr. Thomas did not mean to 
leave the Methodist Church, and did not consider himself out of it. 
He stated in his first sermon there that he was “a Methodist, and 
member of the Rock River Conference, and as such .hoped to live 
and die.” But, even if he were a member of another church or 
congregation, it would not disqualify him from being a Methodist. 
Double membership is not unknown to Methodism. Nearly all Meth- 
odists were once members of two churches, ur more. They usually 
belonged to the Church of England and the Methodist Church at 
the same time, or else to one of the dissenting churches and the 
Methodist Church. A man not unfrequently now belongs to two 
denominations. He can be a Methodist and a Baptist as easily as a 
Mason and an Odd Fellow. The several churches are not necessarily 
hostile, or mutually exclusive, and joining another church is not good 
ground on which to deny one any church privilege. The Metropoli- 
tan Methodist Episcopal Church at Washington is composed mostly e 
of persons who are also members of other churches—not only other 
Methodist churches, but other churches of other denominations. 

But the “ People’s Church,” to which Dr. Thomas ministered at 
Hooley’s Theatre, was not, and is not now, a church in the Methodist 
sense of that term, or what most of the great organizations would call 
a church. It had no creed, no membership, no sacraments. The 
people simply met to hear Dr. Thomas preach, and to worship as 
they would at a service by a Young Men’s Christian Association or by 
a street preacher. Certainly it was not a hostile church, as the prose- 
cution claimed. It was a preaching service established ‘‘down town,” 
to gather in persons who did not, as a rule, attend any service. Dr. 
Thomas had been preaching to this congregation nearly a year before 
the trial, with the knowledge and advice of leaders in the church, in- 
cluding at least one bishop, and with the assurance that it would not 
interfere with his trial. Had he been acquitted, he might have been 
regularly appointed to that work as a member of the Conference, just 
as for years another member of the Conference has been appointed to 
another independent church in Chicago, and as is occasionally done in 
other cities. And yet, in view of all these facts, the Judicial Confer- 
ence decided that that church was “a good enough Morgan till after 
election.” : 
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Where so many direct explanations for a wrong are at hand, it is 
not usual to look for remote ones; and yet, while we have abundant 
near motives for the prosecution and conviction of Dr. Thomas, 
without supposing either conscience, orthodoxy or law, there was 
obviously a power behind both the prosecution, the “court” and the 
jury which would have secured his conviction had the nearer agents 
failed. 

The power that usually controls in the Methodist Church in great 
matters is what might be called the Western Book Concern ring. 
This is the Jesuit Order of Methodism; and, though often defeated 
and dispersed, it always rallies again, and usually carries off the prizes 
of power and honor. To oppose it is pretty sure defeat, and the Con- 
ference “‘bosses”’ usually bow to it and codperate with it. It is the 
best security of their power,.and operates largely through them as its 
local agents. The Book Concern is the centre of a large patronage. 
The official editors, publishers, general secretaries and a few others 
here hold the wires that control the whole church. It is their duty, 
or at least their privilege, to visit the annual conferences, in order to 
represent the missionary cause, the Church Extension Society, the 
Sunday-school Union, the church periodicals and other general 
agencies. While on this mission they can incidentally work up their 
own candidatures for the bishoprics, the general secretaryships or the 
editorships. They are of the counsel of the bishops, and also of the 
presiding elders and other Conference managers. They form a kind of 
unofficial cabinet for those both above and below them, and serve 
powerfully to keep the church in unity of both purpose and opinion; 
and, while there is perhaps not much complaint of their abuse of 
power, the fear in which they are held by the under clergy, who 
depend on the favor ef the “bosses” for their appointments, is fatal to 
the independence of the average minister. For, as it makes a great 
difference whether one is sent to an obscure circuit with three hun- 
dred dollars salary, or to a city station with as many thousands, one 
will not readily jeopardize his chances by offending the “ bosses.” 

This power was, for reasons that I shall not stop to explain, exerted 
against Dr. Thomas. He and his friends were thought to be inter- 
fering with their plans. He was neither a sycophant nor a “machine” 
worker. He had become offensive to the managers of the Rock River 
Conference, who were doing the bidding of the Book Concern ring as 
represented in the Chicago book-room party. The official church 
papers denounced him, and prejudged his case from the beginning. 
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They sounded the key-note which was to be sounded all along the line 
—namely, that loyalty to the church required his suppression. It was 
a good opportunity for the “ visiting (ecclesiastical) statesmen ” to make 
capital among the country preachers while on their junketing tours to 
the conferences. In their missionary, Sunday-school and Book Con- 
cern speeches they took occasion to urge “loyalty to the church” 
and condemnation of “heresy.” Nearly every one of them who 
visited the Rock River Conference in the last four years took occasion 
to say in his speech to that body that, ‘when a man is no longer in 
harmony with the doctrines of the church, he should get out.” Those 
in particular who themselves had been accused of heresy (as several 
of them had been before a campaign cry was raised on it) took 
advantage of the opportunity, by condemning Thomas, to set them- 
selves right. The Northwestern Christian Advocate \eveled column 
after column against him, and when a reason was asked for its attacks, 
in view of the fact that its editors were not deemed out of sympathy 
with his views, the answer was, “ We ave to do it.” This opposition 
was so strong that, when a publisher who issued a volume of Dr. 
Thomas’ sermons wished to advertise it in the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, his advertisement was rejected. It was so one-sided in 
misrepresenting Dr. Thomas that it published entire the arguments of 
the counsel against him at the Judicial Conference and not one word 
of the arguments of the counsel for the defense. There seemed to be 
a concerted action by the official organs that the public should know 
as little about the case as possible, and that all on one side—so that, as 
the /udependent observed, the Methodist public had to go to the 
secular press and to publications of other denominations to get the 
Methodist news. 

And this echo of the press was repeated at the trial, and many an 
insinuation thrown out that men had better look to their own interests 
in voting on this case. The ill-concealed “bulldozing” in the name 
of the church managers was at times startling. One of the prosecuting 
counsel, after referring in his argument to the fact that one of the 
Investigating Committee had on all points voted for Dr. Thomas, 
added: “I do not envy the position of that man in this Conference.” 

Of the intelligence of the committees which found Dr. Thomas 
guilty, or of their qualification to pass on the questions at issue, I 
shall say only this: None of them are well known or distinguished for 
theological attainments. In a sketch of all the members of the com- 
mittee at the first trial, nine in number, only one is set down as a 
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college graduate (the one who on all. points voted for Dr. Thomas), 
while one had until shortly before been a variety actor. 

The effect of Dr. Thomas’ expulsion is to make heresy a more 
honored term than orthodoxy, and a condemnation by the Rock River 
Conference is likely hereafter to be more creditable than an acquittal. 
Should the action of this Conference be sustained by the church at 
large, it will drive many good men out of its fold, and prevent many 
others from entering; or else, by a general suppression of honest 
opinion, it will compel the church to maintain its harmony by a broad 
hypocrisy, instead of a broad liberality. So many brilliant minds of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church have been driven out by the narrow- 
ness and arbitrary action of the “‘bosses” that the leading pulpits of all 
the denominations are largely filled by ex-Methodists. The Methodist 
Church has hitherto had great power of gathering in converts, with 
but little power of retaining them, and now it is making special 
efforts to get rid of them—so that, while its power of gaining is 
diminishing and its power of losing is increasing, it is in a fair way to 
general depletion. The Methodist Church had once a wide door of 
entrance. It has now many doors of exit, and that of heresy is being 
widened to be the largest. 

To be consistent (if honesty is to prevail in this matter), there should 
now be heresy trials all along the line. It is an open secret that a 
good proportion of the bishops, general secretaries, and official editors 
are in sympathy with Dr. Thomas on at least one of the points on 
which he was tried. When charges were preferred against the irre- 
pressible Peter Cartwright by the predecessors of the present Rock 
River Conference, for wearing suspenders (when it was yet a question 
of bodily, instead of theological, dress which exercised the church), he 
secured his acquittal by a knowledge of the fact that the bishop him- 
self had ona pair. Cartwright was willing to take off his suspenders 
if the bishop would, after which they should both walk into the Con- 
ference, and let that body take the consequences. It would seem 
only fair that Dr. Thomas should be allowed the same expedient as 
the bishops, whether it be as to latitude or suspenders. 

But it is not necessary to go outside of the Rock River Conference 
to get victims. You cannot throw a stone in that body without hitting 
a heretic; or, if you miss a heretic, you will hit something worse. The 
members of that Conference are of four classes—those who are open 
and avowed liberals; those who are secretly so; those who are too 
thoughtless to be anything at all, and those who are intelligently and 
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candidly orthodox. Dr. Thomas is the representative of a large class, 
and his heresy is not exceptional. But if he is heretical on one point, 
half the Conference are heretical on other points. A Jone scapegoat, 
he bears in his expulsion the sins of many; and some of them (in 
harmony with their theory of the Atonement) congratulate them- 
selves that they can expiate their own offenses by slaughtering another 
for the same offense. 

Many earnest men have stood behind Dr. Thomas in this con- 
troversy, and his fight has been for them, rather than for himself. He 
had nothing to gain in any selfish sense. He was well provided with 
a large, rich and devoted congregation. Fashionable churches of other 
denominations competed for his services. Since his expulsion the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has offered, through several of its leaders, 
to take him in, with all his doubts, asking no questions. But his was a 
test case, looked to by many anxious preachers as settling, not the 
status of himself, but of the church; and the church, rather than he, 
was on trial; and the church, let me add, rather than he, is con- 
demned. Much as he loved the church, he cared less for his rela- 
tions to it than for its relations to the great questions now agitating 
thinkers. He wanted a liberal Methodism for himself and his brethren, 
which should tolerate honest doubt, rather than enforce dishonest faith, 
and in which men with still greater differences might, with a corre- 
spondingly greater charity, live together in harmony. He asked 
the church, not to indorse his views, but to tolerate one holding them; 
so that, while the Conference said, “‘ Get more conformity, or get out,” 
he replied, “‘Get more liberality, and we can live together without 


conformity.” 
AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 





HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL LOANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HE financial system of the Government of the United States has 
continued the same from its organization to the present time, 

and, unlike that of perhaps any other nation, it may be readily under- 
stood by the careful student of political economy. In all its main 
features it is simple and well defined, and its very simplicity may 
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probably be assigned as the reason why it appears so difficult of com- 
prehension by many people of intelligence and education. It is based 
upon the principles laid down by Alexander Hamilton, and the prac- 
tical adoption of the fundamental maxim which he regarded as the 
true secret for rendering public credit immortal, viz., “that the crea- 
tion of debt should always be accompanied with the means of 
extinguishment.” A faithful adherence to this system by his suc- 
cessors has stood the test of nearly a century, with the nation at 
peace or at war, in prosperity or adversity; so that, with all the 
change that progress has entailed upon the people of the age, no 
valid grounds exist for any change here. 

During the colonial period, and under the confederation, the finan- 
cial operations of the Government were based on the law of necessity, 
and depended for success upon the patriotism of the people, the 
codperation of the several States, and the assistance of foreign powers 
friendly to our cause. 

It was the willingness of the people to receive the various kinds of 
paper money issued under authority of the Continental Congress, and 
used in payment for services and supplies, together with the issue of 
similar obligations by the different States, for the redemption of which 
they assumed the responsibility; aided by the munificent gift of 
money from Louis XVI. of France, followed by loans for a large 
amount from both France and Holland, that made victory possible, 
and laid the foundations for the republic of to-day, with its credit 
unimpaired, and with securities commanding a ready sale at a high 
premium in all the principal markets of the world. 

Authorities vary as to the amount of paper money issued and the 
cost of the war for independence. On the Ist of September, 1779, 
Congress resolved that it would “on no account whatever emit more 
bills of credit than to make the whole amount of such bills two hun- 
dred millions of dollars.” Mr. Jefferson estimates the value of this 
sum at the time of its emission at $36,367,719.83 in specie, and says: 
“If we estimate at the same value the like sum of $200,000,000 sup- 
posed to have been emitted by the States, and reckon the Federal debt, 
foreign and domestic, at about $43,000,000, and the State debts at 
$25,000,000, it will form an amount of $140,000,000, the total sum 
which the war cost the United States. It continued eight years, from 
the battle of Lexington to the cessation of hostilities in America. 
The annual expense was, therefore, equal to about $17,500,000 in 


specie.” 
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The first substantial aid rendered the colonies by any foreign power 
was a free gift of money and military supplies from Louis XVI. of 
France, amounting in the aggregate to 10,000,000 livres, equivalent 
to $1,815,000. 

These supplies were not furnished openly, for the reason that 
France was not in a position to commence a war with Great Britain. 
The celebrated Caron de Beaumarchais was employed as a secret 
agent, between whom and Silas Deane, as the political and com- 
mercial agent of the United States, a contract was entered into 
whereby the former agreed to furnish a large amount of military sup- 
plies from the arsenals of France, and to receive American produce 
in payment therefor. 

Under this arrangement supplies were furnished by the French 
Government to the amount of 2,000,000 livres. An additional 
1,000,000 was contributed by the Government of Spain for the same 
purpose, and through the same agency. The balance of the French 
subsidy was paid through Benjamin Franklin. In 1777 a loan of 
1,000,000 livres was obtained from the “ Farmers General of France” 
under a contract for its repayment in American tobacco at a stipu- 
lated price. From 1778 to 1783, additional loans were obtained from 
the French King, amounting to 34,000,000 livres. From 1782 to 
1789, loans to the amount of 9,000,000 gilders were negotiated in 
Holland, through the agency of John Adams, then the American 
Minister to the Hague. 

The indebtedness of the United States at the organization of the 
present form of government (including interest to December 31, 
1790) may be briefly stated, as follows: 


PN noxccccuiesnansen ay ocean ekainarie dae mala $11,883, 315.96 
PONE Moone case nuts dudcde cntbanvorsepses tunnet 40, 256,802.45 
ae ne ree 198,208.10 
Arrears outstanding (since discharged).............-.... 450, 395-52 

ickittpiabbbnkawkeakesenadduhanineaiad $52, 788, 722.03 


To this should be added the individual debts of the several States, 
the precise amount and character of which was then unknown, but 
estimated by Hamilton at that time to aggregate about $25,000,000. 

The payment of this vast indebtedness was virtually guaranteed by 
the -provisions of Article VI. of the Constitution, which says: “ All 
debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of this Constitution shall be as valid against the United States under 
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this Constitution as under the confederation.” On the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1789, the House of Representatives adopted the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That this House consider an adequate provision for the support of the public 
credit as a,matter of high importance to the national honor and prosperity. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to prepare a plan for that purpose, 
anc to report the same to this House at its next meeting. 

In reply thereto Hamilton submitted his report on the goth of 
January, 1790, in which he gave many reasons for assuming the debts 
of the old Government, and of the several States, and furnished a plan 
for supporting the public credit. His recommendations were adopted, 
and embodied in the act making provision for the payment of the debt 
of the United States, approved August 4, 1790. 

This act authorized a loan of $12,000,000, to be applied to the 
payment of the foreign debt, principal and interest; a loan equal to 
the full amount of the domestic debt, payable in certificates issued for 
its amount according to their specie value, and computing the interest 
to December 31, 1791, upon such as bore interest; and a further loan 
of $21,500,000, payable in the principal and interest of the certificates 
or notes which, prior to January I, 1790, were issued by the respective 
States as evidences of indebtedness incurred by them for the expenses 
of the late war. “In the case of the debt of the United States, 
interest upon two-thirds of the principal only, at 6 per cent., was 
immediately paid; interest upon the remaining third was deferred for 
ten years, and only 3 per cent. was allowed upon the arrears of 
interest, making one-third of the whole debt. In the case of the 
separate debts of the States, interest upon four-ninths only of the 
entire sum was immediately paid; interest upon two-ninths was 
deferred for ten years, and only 3 per cent. allowed on three- 
ninths.” Under this authority 6 per cent. stock was issued to the 
amount of $30,060,511, and deferred 6 per cent. stock, bearing 
interest from January 1, 1800, amounting to $14,635,386. This 
stock was made subject to redemption by payments not exceeding, 
in one year, on account both of principal and interest, the proportion 
of eight dollars upon a hundred of the sum mentioned in the certifi- 
cates ; $19,719,237’ was issued in 3 per cent. stock, subject to redemp- 
tion whenever provision should be made by law for that purpose. 

The money needed for the payment of the principal and interest of 
the foreign debt was procured by new loans negotiated in Holland 
and Antwerp to the amount of $9,400,000, and the issue of new stock 
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for the balance of $2,024,900 due on the French debt, this stock 
bearing a rate of interest one-half of one per cent. in advance of the 
rate previously paid, and redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. Subsequent legislation provided for the establishment of a 
sinking fund, under the management of a board of commissioners, 
consisting of the President of the Senate, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, and Attorney 
General, for the time being, who, or any three of whom, were 
authorized, under the direction of the President of the _ United 
States, to make purchases of stock, and otherwise provide for the 
gradual liquidation of the entire debt, from funds set apart for this 
purpose. On assuming the position of Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hamilton found himself entirely without funds to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, except by borrowing, until such time as 
the revenues from duties on imports and tonnage began to come into 
the Treasury. Under these circumstances, he was forced to make 
arrangements with the Bank of New York and the Bank of North 
America for temporary loans, and it was from the moneys received 
from these banks that he paid the first installment of salary due 
President Washington, Senators, Representatives and officers of Con- 
gress, during the first session under the Constitution, which began 
at the city of New York, March 4, 1789. 

The first “Bank of the United States” appears to have been 
proposed by Alexander Hamilton in December, 1790, and it was 
incorporated by an act of Congress, approved February 25, 1791, 
with a capital stock of $10,000,000, divided into 25,000 shares 
at $400 each. The Government subscription of $2,000,000, under 
authority of the act, was paid by giving to the bank bills of exchange 
on Holland equivalent to gold, and borrowing from the bank a like 
sum for ten years at 6 per cent. interest. The bank went into opera- 
tion very soon after its charter was obtained, and declared its first 
dividend in July, 1792. It was evidently well managed, and was of 
great benefit to the Government and the people at large, assisting the 
Government by loans in cases of emergency, and forcing the “ wild- 
cat” banks of the country to keep their issues “somewhere within 
reasonable bounds.” More than $100,000,000 of Government money 
was received and disbursed by it without the loss of a single dollar. 
It made semi-annual dividends, averaging about 8% per cent., and its 
stock rose to a high price. The stock belonging to the United States 
was sold out at different times at a profit, 2,220 shares sold in 1802 
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bringing an advance of 45 per cent. The Government subscription, 
with ten years’ interest, amounted to $3,200,000, while there was 
received in dividends and for stock sold $3,773,580, a profit of nearly 
28.7 per cent. In 1796 the credit of the Government was very low, 
as shown by its utter failure to negotiate a loan for the purpose of 
paying a debt to the Bank of the United States for moneys borrowed 
and used, partly to pay the expenses of suppressing the whisky 
insurrection in Pennsylvania. and to buy a treaty with the pirates of 
Algiers. On a loan authorized for $5,000,000, only $80,000 could 
be obtained, and this at a discount of 12% per cent.; and, there being 
no other immediate resource, United States Bank stock to the amount 
of $1,304,260 was sold at a premium of 25 per cent. 

Under an act approved June 30, 1798, the President was authorized 
to accept such vessels as were suitable to be armed for the public 
service, not exceeding twelve in number, and to issue certificates, or 
other evidences of the public debt of the United States, in payment. 
The ships George Washington, Merrimack, Maryland and Patapsco, 
brig Richmond, and frigates Boston, Philadelphia, John Adams, Essex 
and New York, were purchased, and 6 per cent. stock, redeemable 
at the pleasure of Congress, was issued in payment to the amount of 
$711,700. 

The idea of creating a navy by the purchase of vessels built by 
private parties, and issuing stock in payment therefor, seems to have 
originated with Hamilton. 

In the years 1797 and 1798 the United States, though nominally at 
peace with all the world, was actually at war with France—a war not 
formally declared, but carried on upon the ocean with very great 
virulence. John Marshall, Elbridge Gerry and Charles C. Pinckney 
were appointed envoys extraordinary to the French Republic, with 
power for terminating all differences and restoring harmony, good 
understanding and commercial and friendly intercourse between the 
two nations; but their efforts were in vain, and extensive preparations 
were made to resist a French invasion. It was evident that the 
ordinary revenues of the country would be inadequate for the 
increased expenditure, and a loan of $5,000,000 was authorized by 
an act approved July 16, 1798, redeemable at pleasure after fifteen 
years. The rate of interest was not specified in the act, and the 
market rate at the time being 8 per cent. this rate was paid, and 
it was thought by a committee of Congress that the loan was 
negotiated “upon the best terms that could be procured, and with a 
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laudable eye to the public interest.” A loan of $3,500,000 was 
authorized by an act approved May 7, 1800, for the purpose of meet- 
ing a large deficit in the revenues of the preceding year, caused by 
increased expenditures rendered necessary on account of the diffi- 
culties with France, and stock bearing 8 per cent. interest, reim- 
bursable after fifteen years, was issued to the amount of $1,481,700, 
on which a premium was realized of nearly 534 per cent. These 
are the only two instances in which the Government has paid 8 per 
cent. interest on its bonds. 

The province of Louisiana was ceded to the United States by a 
treaty with France, April 30, 1803, in payment for which 6 per 
cent. bonds, payable in fifteen years, were issued to the amount of 
$11,250,000, and the balance which the Government agreed to pay 
for the province, amounting to $3,750,000, was devoted to reimburs- 
ing American citizens for French depredations on their commerce. 
These claims were paid in money, and the stock redeemed by 
purchases made under the direction of the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund within twelve years. Under an act approved Feb- 
ruary II, 1807, a portion of the “old 6 per cent.” and “deferred 
stocks” was refunded into new stock, bearing the same rate of 
interest, but redeemable at the pleasure of the United States. 
This was done for the purpose of placing it within the power of 
the Government to reimburse the amount refunded within a short 
time, as under the old laws these stocks could only be redeemed at 
the rate of 2 per cent. annually. Stock was issued amounting to 
$6,294,051, nearly all of which was redeemed within four years. 
Under the same act old “3 per cent. stock” to the amount of 

2,861,309 was converted into 6 per cents, at sixty-five cents on the 
dollar, but this was not reimbursable without the assent of the holder 
until after the whole of certain other stocks named in the act was 
redeemed. The stock issued under this authority amounted to 
$1,859,871. It would appear that the great majority of the holders 
of the “old stock” preferred it to the new. A loan equal to the 
amount of the principal of the public debt reimbursable during the 
current year was authorized by an act approved May 1, 1810, and 

2,750,000 was borrowed at 6 per cent. interest from the Bank of 
the United States, for the purpose of meeting any deficiency arising 
from increased expenditures on account of the military and naval 
establishments. This was merely a temporary loan, which was repaid 


the following year. 
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The ordinary expenses for the year 1812 were estimated by the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives at 
$1,200,000 more than the estimated receipts for the same period, and 
the impending war with Great Britain made it absolutely necessary 
that some measures should be adopted to maintain the public credit, 
and provide the requisite funds for carrying on the Government. 
Additional taxes were imposed upon the people, but as these could 
not be made immediately available there was no other resource but 
new loans and the issue of Treasury notes. This was the first time 
since the formation of the new Government that the issue of such 
notes had been proposed, and they were objected to as engrafting on 
our system of finance a new and untried measure. 

Under various acts of Congress approved between March 4, 1812, 
and February 24, 1815, 6 per cent. bonds were issued to the amount 
of $50,792,674. These bonds were negotiated at rates varying from 
20 per cent. discount to par, the net cash realized amounting to 
$44,530,123. A further sum of $4,025,000 was obtained by tempo- 
rary loans at par, of which sum $225,000 was for the purpose of 
repairing the public buildings in Washington, damaged by the enemy 
on the night of August 24, 1814. These “war loans” were all made 
redeemable at the pleasure of the Government after a specified date, 
and the faith of the United States was solemnly pledged to provide 
sufficient revenues for this purpose. The “Treasury note system” 
was a new feature, and its success was regarded as somewhat doubtful. 

Its subsequent popularity, however, was owing to a variety of 
causes. The notes were made receivable everywhere for dues and 
customs, and in payment for public lands. They were to bear interest 
from the day of issue, at the rate of 52 per cent. per annum, and 
their payment was guaranteed by the United States, principal and 
interest, at maturity. They thus furnished a circulating medium to 
the country, superior to the paper of the suspended and doubtful 
State banks. These issues were therefore considered more desirable 
than the issue of additional stock, which could be realized in cash 
only by the payment of a ruinous discount. The whole amount 
of Treasury notes issued during the war period was $36,680,794. 
The Commissionefs of the Sinking Fund were authorized to provide 
for their redemption by purchase, in the same manner as for other 
evidences of the public debt, and by authority of law $10,575,738 was 
redeemed by the issue of certificates of funded stock, bearing interest 
at from 6 to 7 per cent. per annum, redeemable at any time after 1824. 
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During the years 1812-13 the sum of $2,984,747 of the old 6 per 
cent. and deferred stocks was refunded into new 6 per cent. stock 
redeemable in twelve years; and by an act approved March 31, 1814, 
Congress having authorized a settlement of the ‘“‘ Yazoo claims” by an 
issue of non-interest-bearing stock, payable out of the first receipts from 
the sale of public lands in the Mississippi territory, $4,282,037 was 
issued for this purpose. On the 24th of February, 1815, Secretary 
Dallas reported to Congress that the public debt had been increased, 
in consequence of the war with Great Britain, $68,783,122, a large 
portion of which was due and unpaid, while another considerable por- 
tion was fast becoming due. These unpaid or accruing demands were 
in part for temporary loans, and the balance for Treasury notes either 
due or maturing daily. To provide for their payment a new loan for 
the full amount needed was authorized by act of March 3, 1815, and 
6 per cent. stock redeemable in fifteen years, was issued in the sum 
of $12,288,148. This stock was sold at from 95 per cent. to par, and 
was nearly all redeemed in 1830 by purchases made by the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund. 

The Government became a stockholder in the second Bank of 
the United States to the amount of 70,000 shares, under the act 
of incorporation, approved April 10, 1816. The capital stock was 
limited to $35,000,000, divided into 350,000 shares of $100 each. 
The Government subscription was paid by the issue of § per cent. 
stock to the amount of $7,000,000, redeemable at the pleasure of 
the Government. This was a profitable investment for the United 
States, as, in addition -to $1,500,000 which the bank paid as a 
bonus for its charter, the net receipts over and above disburse- 
ments amounted to $4,993,167. The available funds in the Treasury 
on the Ist of January, 1820, were less than $250,000, and the esti- 
mated deficiency for the year amounted to nearly $4,000,000. This 
state of affairs was owing partly to the disastrous effects of the 
commercial crisis of 1819, heavy payments for the redemption of 
the public debt, continued through a series of years, and large out- 
standing claims, amounting to over $30,000,000, resulting from the 
late war with Great Britain. To meet the emergency, a loan was 
authorized by act of May 15, 1820, and $999,999.13 was borrowed at 
5 per cent., redeemable in twelve years, and $2,000,000 at 6 per 
cent., reimbursable at pleasure, this latter stock realizing a pre- 
mium of 2 per cent. By act of March 3, 1821, 5 per cent. stock 
amounting to $4,735,276 was issued at a premium of over 5% per 
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cent., and the proceeds used in payment of the principal and interest 
of the public debt falling due within the year. 

An effort was made in 1822 to refund a portion of the 6 per cent. 
war loans of 1812-14 into 5 per cents., but only $56,705 could be 
obtained. Two years later the Government was more successful, and, 
under the act of May 26, 1824, 6 per cent. stock of 1813 to the amount 
of $4,454,728 was exchanged for new stock bearing 4% per cent. 
interest, redeemable in 1833-34. During the same year $5,000,000 
was borrowed at 4% per cent. to provide for the payment of the 
awards made by the Commissioners under the treaty with Spain of 
February 22, 1819, and a like amount, at the same rate of interest, 
to be applied in paying off that part of the 6 per cent. stock of 1812 
redeemable the following year. The act of March 3, 1825, authorized 
a loan of $12,000,000, at 4% per cent. interest, the money borrowed 
to be applied in paying off prior loans, but only $1,539,336 was 
exchanged for an equal amount of 6 per cent. stock of 1813. 

In the year 1836 the United States was, for the first time in the 
history of the country, practically out of debt. Secretary Woodbury, 
in his report of December 8, 1835, estimated the amount of public debt 
still outstanding at about $328,582, and this remained unpaid solely 
because payment had not been demanded, ample funds to meet it 
having been deposited in the United States Bank and loan offices. 
The debt outstanding consisted mainly of unclaimed interest and 
dividends, of claims for services and supplies during the Revolution, 
and of old Treasury notes, and it is supposed that payment of these 
had not been asked for solely because the evidences of the debt had 
been lost or destroyed. The estimates showed the probability of a 
surplus of at least $14,000,000 in the Treasury at the close of the 
year 1836, and this estimate proved to be far below the truth. In 
this favorable condition of the public finances, Congress adopted the 
extraordinary resolution of depositing the surplus over $5,000,000 
with the several States, and under the act of June 23, 1836, surplus 
revenue amounting to $28,101,644.91 was so deposited. 

In 1837, however, the state of the country had changed. The 
“flush” times of 1835 and 1836 had been succeeded by extraordinary 
depression, which: ultimately produced a panic. In May most of the 
banks suspended specie payments. The sales of public lands, and 
the duties on the importations of foreign goods, which had helped 
to swell the balance in the Treasury to over $42,000,000, had fallen 
off enormously. Even on the goods that were imported it was diffi- 
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cult to collect the duties, for the law compelled them to be paid in 
specie, and specie was hard to obtain. It had become impossible not 
only to pay the fourth installment of the surplus at the end of 1836 
to the several States, but even to meet the current expenses of the 
Government from its ordinary revenues. In this emergency the 
Secretary of the Treasury suggested that contingent authority be 
given the President to cause the issue of Treasury notes. This 
measure was generally supported on the ground of absolute necessity, 
as there was a large deficit already existing, and this was likely to 
increase from the condition of the country at that time. The measure 
was opposed, however, by some who thought that greater economy in 
expenditures would relieve the Treasury, while others denounced it as 
an attempt “to start a Treasury bank.” 

However, an act was approved October 12, 1837, authorizing an 
issue of $10,000,000 in Treasury notes in denominations not less 
than fifty dollars, redeemable in one year from date, with interest 
at rates fixed by the Secretary, not exceeding 6 per cent. These 
notes, as usual, were receivable in payment of all duties and taxes 
levied by the United States, and in payment for public lands. 
Prior to 1846, the issue of notes of this character amounted to 
$47,002,900, bearing interest at rates varying from one-tenth of 
one per cent. to 6 per cent. To provide in part for their redemption, 
authority was granted for the negotiation of several loans, and 
$21,021,094 was borrowed for this purpose, bonds being issued for 
a like sum, bearing interest at from 5 to 6 per cent., redeemable 
at specified dates. These bonds were sold at from 2% per cent. dis- 
count to 334 per cent. premium, and redeemed at from par to 194% 
per cent. advance. 

War with Mexico was declared May 13, 1846, and in order to 
provide against a deficiency a further issue of $10,000,000 in Treasury 
notes was authorized by act of July 22, 1846, under the same limita- 
tions and restrictions as were contained in the act of October, 1837, 
except that the authority given was to expire at the end of one year 
from the passage of the act. The sum of $7,687,800 was issued in 
Treasury notes, and six per cent. bonds having ten years to run were 
issued under the same act to the amount of $4,999,149. These were 
sold at a small advance, and redeemed at various rates from par to 
eighteen and two-thirds per cent. premium. 

The expenses incurred on account of the war with Mexico were 
much greater than the original estimates, and the failure to provide 
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additional revenues sufficient to meet the increased demands made 
a new loan necessary, as well as an additional issue of notes, which 
had now become a popular method of obtaining funds. Under the 
authority granted by act of January 28, 1847, Treasury notes to the 
amount of $26,122,100 were issued at par, redeemable one and two 
years from date, with interest at from 5% to 6 per cent. More money 
still being needed, a 6 per cent. loan, having twenty years to run, was 
placed upon the market, under the authority of the same act, and 
bonds to the amount of $28,230,350 were sold at various rates, 
ranging from par to 2 per cent. premium. Of this stock the sum of 
$18,815,100 was redeemed at an advance of from 1% to 214% per 
cent., the premium paid (exclusive of commissions) amounting to 
$3,466,107. Under the act of March 31, 1848, 6 per cent. bonds, 
running twenty years, were issued to the amount of $16,000,000, and 
sold at a premium ranging from 3 to 4.05 percent. This loan was 
made for the same purpose as the preceding one, and $7,091,658 
was redeemed by purchase at an advance ranging from 8 to 22.46 
per cent., the premium paid amounting to $1,251,258. 

The widespread depression of trade and commerce which occurred 
in 1857 was severely felt by the Government, as well as by the 
people, and so great was the decrease in the revenues from customs 
that it became absolutely necessary to provide the Treasury with 
additional means for meeting the demands upon it. Treasury notes 
were considered as preferable to a new loan, and by the act of 
December 23, 1857, a new issue was authorized for such an amount 
as the exigencies of the public service might require, but not to 
exceed at any one time $20,000,000. These notes were receivable in 
payment for all debts due the United States, including customs, and 
were issued at various rates of interest, ranging from 3 to 6 per 
cent., to the amount of $52,778,900, redeemable one year from date, 
the interest to cease at the expiration of sixty days’ notice after 
maturity. In’ May, 1858, the Secretary of the Treasury informed 
Congress that, owing to the appropriations having been increased by 
legislation nearly $10,000,000 over the estimates, while the customs 
revenue had fallen off to a like amount, it would be necessary to 
provide some means to meet the deficit. In these circumstances, a 
new loan was authorized by act of June 14, 1858, and 5 per cent. 
bonds amounting to $20,000,000, redeemable in fifteen years, were sold 
at an average premium of over 3% per cent. Under the act of 
December 17, 1873, $13,957,000 in bonds of the loan of 1881, and 
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$260,000 in bonds of the loan of 1907, were issued in exchange for 
a like amount of bonds of this loan. 

The act of June 22, 1860, authorized the President to borrow $21,- 
000,000 on the credit of the United States, the money to be used only 
in the redemption of Treasury notes, and to replace any amount of 
such notes in the Treasury which should have been paid in for public 
dues. Only $7,022,000 was borrowed at 5 per cent. interest, the 
certificates selling at from par to 1.45 per cent. premium. The failure 
to realize the whole loan was caused by the political troubles which 
culminated in the civil war. In September, bids were invited for 
$10,000,000, and the whole amount offered was speedily taken. 
It soon became evident, however, that war was inevitable, and a 
commercial crisis ensued, during which a portion of the bidders 
forfeited their deposits, and the balance of the loan was withdrawn 
from the market. Authority was granted by the act of December 
17, 1860, for a new issue of Treasury notes, redeemable in one 
year from date, but not to exceed $10,000,000 at any one time, 
with interest at such rates as might be offered by the lowest 
responsible bidders after advertisement. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to pledge the receipts from the sale of public lands specifically 
for their redemption. The whole amount of notes issued under this 
act was $10,010,900, of which $4,840,000 bore interest at 12 per 
cent. Additional offers followed, ranging from 15 to 36 per cent., but 
the Treasury declined to accept them. 

Up to this period of our national existence the obtaining of the 
money necessary for carrying on the Government and the preservation 
inviolate of the public credit had been comparatively an easy task. 
The people of the several States had contributed in proportion to 
their financial resources; and a strict adherence to the fundamental 
maxim laid down by Hamilton had been maintained by a judicious 
system of taxation to an extent amply sufficient to provide for the 
redemption of all our national securities as they became due. But 
the time had come when we were no longer a united people, and the 
means required for defraying the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment were almost immediately curtailed and jeopardized by the 
attitude of the States which atttempted to secede. The confusion 
which followed the inauguration of the administration of President 
Lincoln demonstrated the necessity of providing unusual resources 
without delay. A system of internal revenue taxation was intro- 


duced, and the tariff adjusted with a view to increased revenues from 
12 
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customs. As the Government had not only to exist and pay its way, 
but also to provide for an army and navy constantly increasing in 
numbers and equipment, new and extraordinary methods were resorted 
to for the purpose of securing the money which must be had in order 
to preserve the integrity of the nation. Among these were the issue 
of its own circulating medium in the form of United States notes! and 
circulating notes,? for the redemption of which the faith of the nation 
was solemnly pledged. New loans were authorized to an amount 
never before known in our history, and the success of our armies was 
assured by the determination manifested by the people themselves to 
sustain the Government at all hazards. A brief review of the loan 
transactions during the period covered by the war is all that can be 
attempted within the limited space afforded this article. The first 
war loan may be considered as having been negotiated under the 
authority of an act approved February 8, 1861. The credit of 
the Government at this time was very low, and a loan of $18,415,000, 
having twenty years to run, with 6 per cent. interest, could only be 
negotiated at a discount of $2,019,776.10, or at an average rate 
of $89.03 per one hundred dollars. From this time to June 30,° 
1865, Government securities of various descriptions were issued 
under authority of law to the amount of $3,888,686,575, includ- 
ing the several issues of bonds, Treasury notes, seven-thirties, 
legal tenders and fractional currency. The whole amount issued 
under the same authority to June 30, 1880, was $7,137,646,836, 
divided as follows: 


le SE I ci iiiiewnxnneser beninnceewanswnnewios $1,130,279,000 
ee OF COE, Fano cies ctnceccnsegscscteccucs 196,118, 300 
Temporary loan certificates ...........c-ccccceccgecces- 969,992,250 
I CB indie sat ened wecccnasperesvees 716,099,247 
Treasury notes and certificates of indebtedness.........-- 1,074, 713,132 

Old demand notes, legal tenders, coin certificates and 
PD GUI ion dnckcckued casdesiessésctevn< 3,050,444,907 
ee ae ae eA a ee ee a oe $7,137,646,836 


This increase may be readily accounted for by the continued issue 
of legal tenders, compound interest notes, fractional currency and coin 
certificates, together with a large amount of bonds issued in order to 
raise the money necessary to pay for military supplies, and other 
forms of indebtedness growing out of the war. The rebellion was 


xCommonly called ‘‘ Greenbacks,” or “ Legal tender notes.” 
2Commonly called ‘‘ National Bank notes.” 
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practically at an end in May, 1865, yet the large amount of money 
required for immediate use in the payment and disbandment of our 
enormous armies necessitated the still further negotiation of loans 
under the several acts of Congress then in force, and it was not until 
after the 31st of August, 1865, that our national debt began to 
decrease. At that time the total indebtedness, exclusive of the “ old 
funded and unfunded debt” of the Revolution, and of cash in the 
Treasury, amounted to $2,844,649,626.56. The course of our financial 
legislation since that date has been constantly toward a reduction of 
the interest, as well as the principal of the public debt.! 

By an act approved March 3, 1865, a loan of $600,000,000 was 
authorized upon similar terms as had been granted for previous 
loans, with the exception that nothing authorized by this act should 
be made a legal tender, or be issued in smaller denominations than 
fifty dollars. The rate of interest was limited to 6 per cent. in coin, 
or 7.3 per cent. in currency, the bonds issued to be redeemable 
in not less than five, nor more than forty, years. Authority was also 
given for the conversion of Treasury notes or other interest-bearing 
obligations into bonds of this loan. An amendment to this act was 
passed April 12, 1866, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at his discretion, to receive any Treasury notes or other obligations 
issued under any act of Congress, whether bearing interest or not, in 
exchange for any description of bonds authorized by the original act; 
and also to dispose of any such bonds, either in the United States or 
elsewhere, to such an amount, in such manner, and at such rates as he 
might deem advisable, for lawful money, Treasury notes, certificates 
of indebtedness, certificates of deposit, or other representatives of 
value, which had been or might be issued under any act of Congress; 
the proceeds to be used only for retiring Treasury notes or other 
national obligations, provided the public debt was not increased 
thereby. As this was the first important measure presented to Con- 
gress. since the close of the war tending to place our securities upon a 
firm basis, the action of Congress in relation to it was looked forward 
to with a great deal of interest. The discussion took a wide range, 
in which the whole financial administration of the Government during 
the war was reviewed at length. After a long and exciting debate 
the bill finally passed, and was approved by the President. Under 


t A glance at the diagram, which we borrow by permission from Robert P. Porter’s forth- 
coming volume on * Public Debts,”’ will show the fluctuation of the national debt for one 
hundred years. 
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the authority of these two acts, 6 per cent. bonds to the amount of 
$958,483,550 have been issued to date. These bonds were disposed 
of at an aggregate premium of $21,522,074, and under the acts of 
July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, the same bonds to the amount 
of $725,582,400 have been refunded into other bonds bearing a lower 
rate of interest. 

The success of these several loans was remarkable, every exertion 
being used to provide for their general distribution among the people. 
The debates in Congress regarding the measures to be adopted indi- 
cated the desire of all concerned to provide the means necessary 
for the maintenance of the public credit inviolate. The opposition to 
any measure presented by the Government may be said to have been 
without significance, with the exception of the different arguments 
used for and against the authorization of legal tender notes. The 
main feature, noticeable above all others, is the perfect unanimity 
with which prominent members of both parties united in their efforts 
to sustain the administration in its struggles to secure a firm support 
of the Government. 

In 1867 the first issue of 6 per cent. bonds, known as five-twenties, 
authorized by the act of February 25, 1862, became redeemable, and 
the question of refunding them and other issues at a lower rate of 
interest had been discussed by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
annual reports, but the agitation of the question as to the kinds of 
money in which the various obligations of the Government should be 
paid, had so excited the apprehension of investors as to prevent the 
execution of any refunding scheme. 

The act to strengthen the public credit was passed March 18, 1869, 
and its effect was such as secured to the public the strongest assur- 
ances that the interest and principal of the public debt outstanding 
at that time would be paid in coin, according to the terms of the 
bonds issued, without any abatement. 

On the 12th of January, 1870, a bill authorizing the refunding 
and consolidation of the national debt was introduced in the Senate, 
and extensively debated in both Houses for several months, during 
which the financial system pursued by the Government during the war 
was freely reviewed. The adoption of the proposed measure resulted 
in an entire revolution of the refunding system, under which the 
public debt of the United States at that time was provided for, by 
the transmission of a large amount of indebtedness to a succeed- 
ing generation. The effect of this attempt at refunding the major 
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portion of the public debt was far more successful than any similar 
effort on the part of any Government, so far as known. 

A brief resumé of the result of this effort to provide for the prompt 
payment of outstanding obligations on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment is worthy of notice at the present time. Under the Refund- 
ing acts of July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, $1,395,347,800 were 
refunded into bonds bearing a lower rate of interest, redeemable at 
specific dates, subject to the pleasure of the Government, thus placing 
it within its power to provide for the redemption of an equivalent 
amount at such times as the national revenues would prove sufficient 
therefor. The success of this movement is well known, and it is safe 
to say presents a result hitherto unknown to the financial world. 
The mere fact that the annual interest charge on the public debt 
of the General Government has been reduced more than 50 per 
cent. within fifteen years is enough to convince a thoughtful mind 
of the wisdom of the policy pursued by those having charge of 
our national finances. The following is a statement showing the 
refunding operations since March 1, 1871, and the reduction of the 
annual interest charge: 





























onue os ‘ Interest, Amount Annuai interest 
Title of loan. Authorizing act. per cent. refunded. charge 
GE SO ncccoecesenavensecensnun June 14, 1858 ...... 5 $14,217,000 | 2 
NET SE ncncsacecnwesunesss March ® Bbcccose 5 193,890, 250 § $10,405, 362 5° 
Five-twenties of 1862................- February 25, 1862 .. 6 401,145,600 
Five-twenties of March, 1864.......... March 3, 1864...... 6 1,327,100 
Five-twenties of June, 1864............ June 30, 1864 ...... 6 | 59,185,450 
Five-twenties of 1865..............-.-| March 3, 1865...... 6 160,144,500 | > 71,234,433 00 | 
CE OT Hes cocccenceceosncseecees March 3, 1865...... 6 | 211,337,050 
eo SS =e eer March 3, 1865...... 6 316,423,800 
CORSEES GT BEER. voce cecccsncccccessses March 3, 1865...... 6 | 37,077,050 
| Ne Cn ee | epnenend $1, 395,347,800 | ne 








In lieu of the above bonds there have been issued other bonds 
bearing interest as follows: 





























_———. “| 
A mo lé . 
Title of loan. Authorizing act. Interest, A mount Annus enterest 
° per cent. issued. charge. 

| 
Funded loan of 1881. ..........-.0+0-- July 14, 1870......-. 5 $500,000,000 | $25,000,000 00 
Puntos teak 6f sas .ccccesceccccscoes July 14, 1870....... 4% 185,000,000 8,325,000 00 
Funded loan of 1907*......0e.++-+-++- July 14, 1870....... 4 710, 347,800 28,413,912 Oo 
Bisa caendanecssiecienecssetsbetietanebenabeianeenten $1,395, 347,800 $61,738,912 00 

me 2 PONIES: ASE Bia PI 








* Including refunding certificates. 





Making an annual saving hereafter in the interest charge, on ac- 
count of refunding operations, of $19,900,883.50. 
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The interest-bearing debt has been reduced during the same period, 


as follows: 





Interest-bearing debt, March 1, 1871..........-.----- $1,977,581,700 00 
Interest-bearing debt, July 1, 1880.............------ 1,723,993,100 00 
Reduction in interest-bearing debt.........-.-- $25 3,588,600 00 
Annual interest charge, March 1, 1871...........---- 114,858,869 oo 
Annual interest charge, July 1, 1880............----- 79,633,981 00 
Reduction in annual interest charge............ $35,224,888 00 


With a reduction of the total principal of the debt, as follows: 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury March 1, 1871 (principal). $2,283,145,432 13 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury July 1, 1880 (principal).. 1,919,326,747 75 





PR cana sched sckine stad tednen ckdnie $363,818,684 38 


Reduction of principal of the debt since March 1, 1871.. $286,758,875 81 

















The act authorizing refunding certificates convertible into 4 per 
cent. bonds, approved February 26, 1879, was merely intended for 
the benefit of parties of limited means, and was simply a continuation 


of the refunding scheme authorized by previous legislation. 








In this article my purpose has been to present, as briefly as possible, 
a fair and equitable statement of the management of our national 
finances so far as they relate to the public debt. The period covered 
precludes any attempt toward reviewing the operation by which the 
immediate predecessor of the present Secretary reduced the interest 
on some six hundred millions of 5 and 6 per cent. bonds to 3% per 
cent. It is safe to say, however, that under the administration of the 
present Secretary there will be no deviation from the original law laid 
down by Hamilton, as set forth at the beginning of this review. 
Educated as he has been in a school where justice and equity are the 





first principles, it is impossible for a thinking mind to harbor even for 


an instant the thought that he would attempt any other policy than 
that which has been pursued by pragdecessors whose names have been 


rendered illustrious by the success of their efforts. 





RAFAEL A. BAYLEY. 


[ The author of this article, R. A. Bayley, Esq., of the Treasury Department, has just 
completed a history of our. «onal loans for the Government, which will be published in the 
Census volume on ‘‘ Public Debts.” —EDITORS. ] 
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UTAH AND MORMONISM. 





O* the map of the Continent of North America, forty years ago, 
between what was then laid down as the great chain of the 
Rocky Mountains on the east, and the Sierra Nevada range near the 
Pacific Ocean, and reaching from the headwaters of the Columbia on 
the north to the Rio Grande on the south, was a vast region marked 
“Great American Desert.” Early in the seventeenth century two 
Spanish priests wandered from Santa Fé, in New Mexico, to the 
northwest, and, after months of toil over rugged mountains and across 
streams, the passage of which filled them with terror, they reached 
the shores of the Zimpanogos, now called Utah Lake. Their descrip- 
tion of this locality, and their long journey to it, has left no doubt 
that they were the first persons from the civilized world to enter the 
limits of the present Territory of Utah. The beautiful lake at whose 
margin the northern limit of their travels terminated is only forty 
miles from that other marvelous inland sea now known as the “Great 
Salt Lake,” but the existence of which was not known to the civilized 
world until nearly a century later. Undoubtedly, it was first dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, for the “ Old Spanish Trail,” by which the 
people of New Mexico reached California, crossed the Colorado River, 
thence passed the Wasatch Range in a northwesterly direction to the 
Utah Lake, from which it turned southerly to the Rio Virgin, a branch 
of the Colorado, thence westerly to San Diego on the Pacific. 

Over this winding route many persons passed yearly, bound to 
California or on return to the northeastern states of Mexico, and 
early in the present century the existence of a great inland sea, with 
no visible outlet, became known to the world of exploration and 
geography. Topographical examinations have recently shown that, 
at a former period in the history of this region, a vast basin, encircled 
by mountains, was here covered by water, and formed a lake or sea 
larger in extent than any interior body of water now known. Sur- 
rounded by mountains whose summits were clothed with perennial 
ice, and whose waters were perpetually rushing to a sea that was 
only relieved of them by evaporation, with a climate of a generous 
temperature, it would have been, in that earlier portion of its existence, 
a marvelous sight to human eyes. There was probably none to see 
this wonder, but when now the traveler traces the water lines of this 
interior ocean for hundreds of miles along the rugged mountain sides 
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which it once washed with its waves, and gazes out upon the grand 
plains which they once covered, with mountains rising here and there 
above the water line, showing they were formerly islands in this sea 
made of melting snows, the grandeur of the scene as it once was 
forces itself upon the imagination. 

Now that vast sea, with its rolling green waters, its beautiful islands 
and rock-bound shores, has shrunk to a lake of irregular outline, less 
than a hundred miles in length by about half that width, with a broad 
margin of level land on every side, and on the west a plain on which 
the traveler may journey for days without reaching an elevation of 
fifty feet above the present level of the lake. Three large streams, 
each sending a bold volume of mountain water, are pouring their 
floods into this wasting lake, draining many thousands of square 
miles, and yet the process of subsidence, which has already trans- 
formed a sea of fresh water into a lake so salt that the human body 
refuses to sink in it, is undoubtedly going slowly on to the time when 
the lake shall cease to be. While this feature of this region is of itself 
a wonder, others are quite in keeping with it. The valleys are full of 
natural curiosities. At Soda Springs, now eighty miles from the lake 
shore, on the banks of the Bear River, in a district some miles in 
extent, the whole surface is honeycombed with springs spouting: soda, 
sulphur, iron and other mineral waters. One rises with a rush like 
the steam from an engine, sending its froth and waters several feet 
into the air; another bubbles like a boiling caldron; another, with the 
color of claret, is in taste like rain-water flavored with rusty nails; 
another is blue as indigo and bitter with salt and’sulphur, while others 
are pure and sweet as ever were filtered from Alpine hight. Soda, 
sulphur, iron, borax, salt, have each their springs pouring out these 
diverse and commingled elements within a few feet often of each 
other, and then, gathering in a common rivulet, flow swiftly away to 
the river. At a little distance from this group are a couple-of kaolls, 
rising perhaps fifty feet from the base by a gradual ascent. On the 
top of each is a little lake covering an acre or two of surface. The 
sides of these hillocks are as white as snow with a deposit of lime and 
soda, and glisten in the sun for miles away. The water is clear as 
crystal, icy cold and delightful to the taste, though seemingly only 
standing pools, and each is of unknown depth. Everywhere between 
the mountains and the lake, or on the banks of rivers or lesser 
streams, the soil is composed of the silt from the adjacent hights, and 
is the very cream of fertility. 
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Long before a Mormon ever set foot in Utah to blast and pollute 
it with his creed of hate and lechery, its valleys and streams were the 
delight of the mountaineer and the traveler. Cache Valley, in north- 
ern Utah, is one of the most beautiful, picturesque and fertile vales in 
the world. Forty miles long by twenty wide, cut almost in two by a 
large river (the Bear), with hundreds of little streams flowing down 
the sides of the mountains that lift their timbered flanks and snow- 
crowned summits far above it, while its waving meadows of native 
grass, growing to a hight that often for miles would hide a person 
on foot from the view, nature never presented a more inviting spot 
for the use of man. The same may be said in a less degree only of 
the valleys of the Weber and the Ogden, and of the many lesser 
streams which reach the valleys of Salt Lake, Utah Lake, San Pete, 
Sevier, Beaver and St. George. An impression seems to have 
obtained that, because the old geographies labeled this region the 
‘‘Great American Desert,” by some agency of man it has been 
transformed into a fertile and inhabitable country, and redeemed from 
a sage-brush wilderness into a fair garden surrounding the Mormon 
Zion. The impression is a very gross delusion. 

While the Mormon chieftain was struggling to build up his king- 
dom as a sovereignty within the limits of Illinois, at Nauvoo, the 
writer of this article was a youth, wandering among the recesses of the 
Rocky Mountains, and had seen with his own eyes the regions he 
describes. For hours he has stood upon the mountain hight, feasting 
his eyes upon the ravishing beauties of its fertile valleys, the grandeur 
of its lonely lake, and the thousand sights to provoke his admiration 
and wonder. On the spot where now stands the foundation of the 
Mormon temple he lighted his hunter’s fire, and broiled his frugal 
meal of venison, while the coyote howled his midnight serenade in 
chorus with the rushing waters of the City Creek cafion. The stories 
of the Mormon priesthood that they entered into a wilderness and 
made it habitable; that they settled in a desert, and, turning the 
waters upon it, converted it into a garden, are wasted upon one who 
knows the vastness of the fiction. Equally false is the assertion that 
they made the highway into the region so occupied. The route 
through it was as well known to transmountain travelers and was as 
distinct as the road between Baltimore and Wheeling was before the 
days of the locomotive. The truth is that Brigham Young and his 
associates, having concluded to settle in California, in the hope of 
escaping from the United States, started in 1847 to cross the plains to 
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the Pacific. Illy equipped for such a journey, this body of some ten 
thousand people arrived in the Salt Lake Valley so late in the season 
that the greater portion were unable to pass the Sierra Nevadas before 
the winter snows would have overtaken them, though a few of the 
advance guard did succeed in completing the entire trip that year. 
They had also learned that the United States had made the conquest 
of California, and that in going there to escape from a flag they had 
intended to abjure they would be foiled. Under these circumstances 
they made a merit of necessity, and halted at Salt Lake. The country 
‘ was too desirable and inviting to escape the notice of their leaders, 
and, as they had set their faces westward to secure for themselves 
isolation and freedom from all control, they soon found that this was 
the spot upon which to plant their standard. All the Mormon fictions 
of heavenly guidance through the Western wilderness into a desert 
land by the Prophet of the Lord, and the rearing of their temples and 
homes amid sage-brush deserts, redeemed to fertility by their heaven- 
guided hands, have only this extent of truth. The pioneers who 
settled the valleys of the Ohio had to contend in their day with a 
thousand difficulties and dangers to which the settlers of Utah were 
strangers. No new and isolated region was ever brought to the use 
of civilized man on this continent with less of danger, or trial or hard- 
ship than has been Utah. 

Within three years from their first arrival in the Territory, a gov- 
ernment, all the necessary expenses of which were paid from the 
Treasury of the United States, was erected for them, and so free were 
they from troubles with the natives, who were always few in number 
about them, that but for their own savage treatment of innocent 
dissenters from their pretended religion, hardly a soldier need ever 
have been marched into the limits of the Territory. With the climate 
of Italy, a soil capable of producing every article of the field or the 
orchard known to the temperate zone, with its valleys, less than six 
thousand feet above sea level, clothed in grass equaling the meadows 
of Cashmere or the Willamette, a more inviting land never beckoned 
the hand of labor or the occupancy of man. After thirty years of 
thriftless, careless, Mormon husbandry, the traveler now emerges from 
the gloomy gorges of the Wasatch into the smiling valley beyond, and 
finds it like passing into an Eden. The willow fencing and the dirt- 
roofed hovels of the average Mormon farm are so obscured by the 
picture of green trees, the purling waters.and the smiling fields and 
groaning orchards and vines, that the slovenly improvements and 
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stupid owners are overlooked in the hasty survey. When the enthu- 
siastic traveler is told the stereotyped falsehood, as he invariably is 
by the Mormon, that these are the results of saintly toil and labor in 
subduing the desert lands, he gazes with wonder and admiration, and 
involuntarily he indites in his note-book a eulogy on the industry, the 
enterprise and the prosperity of this strange and outlawed sect of 
people. Added to the attractions of climate; situation and soil, later 
years have proven that in the deepest gorges of her mountains lie 
quantities of the precious metals, while iron, copper, sulphur, lead, 
salt, borax and antimony are found in almost inexhaustible deposits. 
Over forty millions of dollars have been taken from her mines in the 
last ten years, and her coal fields are of almost unlimited extent. To 
summarize her resources would exhaust the limits of this article 
alone. Suffice it to say that the soil produces grain and vegetables 
of every kind growing anywhere in the Middle States of the Union; 
that all the fruits of the temperate latitudes, from the apricot to the 
grape, are cultivated with ease; that cattle, horses, sheep, swine, goats 
and poultry never found a more congenial spot; that every metal 
y from gold and silver to iron, lead, copper and zinc, is successfully 
mined; that every mineral, found on the continent, from salt and soda 
to sulphur, borax, alum, bismuth and antimony, is taken from her 
ample deposits, agd that in the extent, variety and quantity of these 
resources of the soil and the mountains she is not surpassed by any 

equal extent of country on the globe. 
The census returns show that Utah is the most populous of all the 
national Territories; that of this population of 144,000 over 70,000 
are children under the age of eighteen years; that 32,000 are non- 
Mormon, while the remainder belong to that sect. The mining 
industry employs a capital of at least twenty millions of dollars, 
yielding annually a return of over ten millions of dollars in bullion, 
placing Utah not lower than third in the list of the bullion-producing 
States and Territories, and at the head of the Territories in this 
particular. More money has been taken from her mines in any one 
year of the last decade than all her other industries have produced 
in the entire period. Take from Utah her mines and furnaces engaged 
in the reduction of her ores, and the kindred and allied business con- 
° nected with them, and no poorer community could be found in the 
limits of the nation. For twenty years her people lived on “ carrots 
and religion ”—so-called—clothed in rags, making progress only in 
‘population, which grew up in indolence and ignorance. It was only 
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when the hand of Gentile enterprise smote her mountains and a 
stream of wealth responded that her prosperous era began; and 
when it is remembered that non-Mormons were compelled to go into 
the mountains with arms in their hands to protect themselves against 
the threats of violent expulsion made by Brigham Young, who forbade 
his own people from engaging in the business, the obligations of the 
country to these hardy men will be fully understood. So intem- 
perate was the Mormon opposition to mineral development that, when 
about the year 1863 a discovery of silver ore was made and reported 
to the Mormon Prophet, the leaders of the church were called in 
council, and there resolved to suppress the discovery. To this end 
religious superstition was brought to aid the purposes of the church, 
and, having resolved on their course, the party drove at night to the 
execrated spot where God Almighty had planted the offending silver 
ore, and there Brigham solemnly, under the light of the stars, cursed 
the ground with all the imposing ceremonies of Mormon anathema, 
and “sealed up the mine.” ! 

Despite the opposition of the Revelator to mining, some of his 
followers advocated the propriety of allowing the people to engage in 
it. After being admonished and counseled not to do so, the parties 
offending, continuing their advocacy, were cited before the church 
authorities for refusing to “obey counsel,” George Q. Cannon, the 
late Mormon delegate to Congress, being the prosecutor, and were cut 
off from the church and “delivered over,” in the language of priestly 
hate, “to the buffetings of Satan.” But against all this fanatical 
opposition, mineral development, in the hands of determined men, 
went on, and to-day it supports many lines of business alone, employs 
thousands of people, hundreds of teams and teamsters, has brought 
over twenty million dollars of capital to Utah for investment, has 
established five banks, built hotels and dwellings, churches, hospitals 
and theatres, constructed railroads and telegraphs, and introduced 
schools where even the academic branches are taught with ability and 
success; and the disturbance or destruction of mining in Utah would 
not only bring an industrial and social night to that locality, but would 
be felt in the strongest centres of finance in the world. 

Here drops the curtain on the picture of the natural resources and 
material condition of Utah, while a review of her political and social 
history and attitude will be presented. 


tA nephew of Brigham Young, then but a boy, drove one of the teams which conveyed 
the anathematizers to the accursed ground, and well remembers the performance, and related 
the facts recently to the writer of this article. 
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It will not be necessary to say that this picture will reveal things 
that are peculiar. That much is known by any newspaper reader in 
the land; but in what are the majority of the people peculiar beyond 
the domestic custom of plural marriage practiced by men, the popular 
knowledge is vague and indefinite. The reader must, therefore, bear 
a short recital which will lay bare the system which has mingled with 
the streams of Mormon life, government and religion, the political 
ideas of Judea, three thousand years ago, and the social customs of 
Babylon and Assyria, while Nebuchadnezzer and Darius reigned and 
flourished on the earth. Roll back the car of time twenty-five cen- 
turies, mingle with the mass of ideas then operating on the minds of 
men the superstitions that prevailed in medizval Christian Europe, 
compound the whole into one creed and system, add the fanaticism 
that glowed in the followers of Mohammed when they burst into the 
nations, append to all this the love of lucre which sent Cortez and 
Pizzaro of Spain into the countries of the New World to subdue 
and blast all opposition, and we have a compound embracing most of 
the elements of Mormonism. Some minor touches would be required 
to complete the whole. Loyola and Machiavel have long been cited 
as exemplars, the last of deception, and the first for the adage “ that 
the end justifies the means,” but neither were equal to the Latter Day 
Saints in the same field. For artful cunning, for steady-going, per- 
sistent duplicity, these modern masters of the Mormon creed are 
without a model and beyond a rival. 

Four times in fifty years has the forbearance of their neighbors 
been so overcome by their conduct that they were compelled to fly to 
a new abode. On the 6th of April, 1830, the Mormon Church was 
organized in Seneca County, New York, and within a few months 
Joseph Smith, its Revelator and founder, had become so obnoxious to 
the people of the community where he had lived from boyhood that he 
had to quit the region and seek a new field. Prosecutions for petty 
offenses, followed by penalties which he was neither able nor willing 
to abide, made him a fugitive from justice, and he set up the craft of 
revelation for the second time in Ohio. The second experiment, while 
more successful in making converts than the first, was not long in 
leading to the same results. Neither the eloquence of Sidney Rigdon 
nor the prophetic powers of Smith could protect their followers from 
the antipathy which their practices aroused. While every other phase 
of denominational opinion and sectarian belief has been tolerated in 
this land of free thought, the Mormon alone has so shocked his 
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neighbors, either by his religion or his irreligion, that he has beer 
forced to fly again and again to new fields. In view of the more 
recent developments, it may be reasonable to affirm that the practices 
of the Mormon Church even at this early day were secretly what at 
the present time they openly avow. Even in 1831 Joseph Smith 
cautioned his people against the sin of the “affectionate spirit”—a 
name for what is now known as “celestial marriage.” Afterward in 
Missouri it was called “spiritual marriage,” and only in Utah was the 
mask thrown off, and the “affectionate spirit” of Ohio, the “spiritual 
wife” system of Missouri and Illinois, became the “plural marriage” of 
Utah. The Deseret News, the official organ, has within a year pub- 
lished affidavits from living members of the church, showing that the 
Prophet Joseph, long before the pretended revelation on Polygamy in 
1843, was married to others besides his then first wife, and two of 
Brigham Young’s wives at his death—Emily Partridge Young and 
Eliza Snow Young—had cohabited with Joseph before his death as 
wives. Whether this view be correct or not, when the form of church 
organization, which still remains, was first presented, its combination 
of civil with spiritual power at once arrested attention. It had not 
only a Prophet Seer and Revelator, but a “President,” a most signifi- 
cant name, in view of its subsequent history and pretensions, and the 
head of the Mormon Church is to day more generally known by his 
political than his spiritual title. 

The Mormons occupied the Kirtland (Ohio) station for about seven 
years, and during that time were in a continual broil with their neigh- 
bors, and finally Smith and Rigdon, after having been tarred and 
feathered by the outraged community, fled by night from the spot, and 
joined their flock in Jackson County, Missouri. Many were the crimes 
laid at their door, and Smith never dared to return. He found that his 
people had already succeeded in arousing the same feeling of antag- 
onism in Missouri from which they had fled in Ohio. The Mormons 
declared they were persecuted for their religion; the Missourians 
insisted that they were guilty of the grossest crimes, and, rising ex 
masse, drove the Saints from Jackson County to the north side of the 
Missouri River, whére they again gathered in Davis.and Caldwell 
Counties. Here again but short respite was obtained, for in less than 
a year Smith and others were arrested for treason, and their followers 
were expelled from the State and took.refuge at Quincy, Illinois. The 
forcible expulsion of several thousands of people from a State by an 
executive proclamation was a most extraordinary act; but the follow- 
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ing extract from the letter of General John B. Clark, Commander of the 
State Militia, sent to protect the people against the Mormons, states 
the grievances which were laid at the door of the Saints. He said: 

There is no crime from treason to petit larceny but these people (the Mormons), or a 
majority of them, have not been guilty of—all, too, under the counsel of Joseph Smith, Jr., 
the Prophet. They have committed treason, murder, burglary, robbery, larceny and 
perjury. They have societies formed under the most binding covenants in form, and the 
most horrible oaths, to circumvent the laws and put them at defiance, and to plunder and 
murder, and divide the spoils for the use of the church. 

This horrible indictment of the Mormon people forty years ago, 
coming down to us through the history of these times, is but an echo 
of the massacres of Mountain Meadows and Morris Fort twenty years 
later among the hills of Utah. For the fourth time in ten years this 
people essayed to establish themselves anew. Rising from their mis- 
fortunes, with a devotion to their prophet that reminds one of the 
fanaticism of the crusaders in the olden days, the work of recupera- 
tion began at Nauvoo, Hancock County, Illinois, in 1840. The 
State Legislature, in the fullness of its sympathy for the fugitive 
prophet and his people, gave them a city charter so artfully 
framed that. it was found that the State Government was practically 
superseded within the Mormon corporation. Under the judicial 
clause its courts were supreme. Under its police power Smith 
organized an army called the “ Nauvoo Legion,” and took the title 
of “Lieutenant General’; and in a short time the old war between 
the Saints and the Gentiles was renewed. Smith and some of his 
followers were arrested for treason and lodged in jail. An armed mob 
assaulted the jail, killed the Prophet and his brother, and wounded 
John Taylor, the present head of the church. The “ Mormon war” 
in Illinois ended in*1846, as it had in Missouri eight years before, in 
the exile of the main body of the sect. Its numbers while at Nauvoo 
were largely increased by converts from across the sea, and it is well 
known that a large proportion of the American element quit the 
organization after the death of Joseph Smith. After prolonged and 
violent controversy in the church, Brigham Young was chosen to lead 
it, and Sidney Rigdon and others of Joseph’s most trusted lieutenants, 
such as Strang and Lyman Wight, abandoned the church. Brigham, 
who was a man of strong practical sense, saw that they could not 
prosper in the midst of any American civilization, and cunningly con- 
cluded to go to a land where he would meet no opposition. Starting 
for Lower California, with intent to leave the United States forever, 
he was confronted with the news of its conquest while on the plains, 
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and finally planted the standard of the church on the shores of Salt 
Lake. 

The foregoing sketch of the earlier career of the sect is essential in 
order to fix the reader’s attention on one vital point, viz.: That the 
same complaints have been made against the sect, wherever located, 
which are now presented by the non-Mormons of Utah. Everywhere 
the Mormons have been charged with the same defiance of govern- 
ment, the same outrages upon non-Mormons and apostates, the same 
offenses against society. There seemed to be at all times an “ irre- 
pressible conflict” between them and the surrounding community. 
Separated by a thousand miles of unoccupied territory from any 
organized community, walled in by mountains, and isolated as scarcely 
any other people have been, engaged in religious propagation and 
agriculture—certainly as peaceable and innocent pursuits as could 
employ any people—their conduct in less than ten years from their 
settlement in Utah was such as forced the Government to dispatch an 
army against them. The antagonism between the Mormon system 
and that of the Government of the United States was too fundamental 
to be reconciled. 

A brief summary of these points of difference, as developed by the 
Utah history of the church, will show that the foregoing is not a 
hasty assumption. Orson Pratt, the ablest man intellectually in the 
Mormon Church, thus states the political theory of that body. He 
says: “It is not consistent that the people of God (Mormons) should 
organize or be subject to man-made governments. If it were so, they 
could never be perfected. There can be but one perfect government— 
that organized by God, a government by apostles, prophets, priests, 
teachers and evangelists; the order of the original church of all 
churches acknowledged by God.”! The Anabaptists of Germany, 
under the lead of John of Leyden, furnish an example more like the 
modern Mormon than any other found in history. Their pretense of 
being the Lord’s exclusive people, and independent of any government 
except that claimed to have been given them of God, led to their 
suppression by Germany, and the migration and disappearance of the 
sect. That these-pretenses were not mere idle claims, but have always 
been practiced upon by the Mormons, the recital of their difficulties 
anterior to their residence in Utah has made sufficiently plain. On 
the 4th of July, 1838, at Far West, Missouri, Sidney Rigdon said: “We 
this day proclaim ourselves free, with a purpose and determination 


1 Orson Pratt’s works, ‘‘ Discourse on Government.” 
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never to be broken. No, never! No, never!! No, never!!!” 
Their first care on arriving in Utah was to erect a “free and inde- 
pendent State,” called the “State of Deseret.” It included in its 
nominal limits, not only all of Utah as it now is, but one-half of 
California, all of Nevada, part of Colorado, and a large portion of 
four other Territories now organized. Brigham Young was elected 
Governor, and its departments, legislative and judicial, were fully 
organized and put into operation. Its legislative acts were styled 
“ordinances,” and when Congress, disregarding the State organization, 
instituted a Territorial Government for Utah, the legislative body 
chosen by the Mormons adopted the ordinances of the “State of 
Deseret.” Many of these are yet on the statute book of Utah. 
They show conclusively the domination of the ecclesiastical idea, 
and how utterly insignificant in comparison was the power of the civil 
authority. They incorporated the Mormon Church into a body 
politic and corporate, and by the third section of the act gave it 
supreme authority over its members in everything temporal and 
spiritual, and‘assigned as a reason for so doing that it was because the 
powers confirmed were in “support of morality and virtue, and were 
founded on the revelations of the Lord.” Under this power to make 
laws and punish and forgive offenses, to hear and determine between 
brethren, the civil law was superseded. The decrees of the courts of 
this church, certified under seal, have been examined by the writer, 
and he found them exercising a jurisdiction without limit except that 
of appeal to the President of the church. That the assassinations of 
apostates, the massacres of the Morrisites at Morris Fort and of the 
Arkansas emigrants at Mountain Meadows, were all in pursuance of 
church decrees, more or less formal, no one acquainted with the 
system doubts. This act of incorporation was passed February 8, 
1851, and is found in the latest compilation of Utah statutes. It is 
proper also to observe that, for many years after the erection of the 
Territorial Government by Congress, the “State of Deseret” organiza- 
tion was maintained by the Mormons, and collision*was only prevented 
because Brigham was Governor of both, and found it unnecessary for 
his purpose to antagonize either. His churcheorganization made both 
a shadow, while #hat was the substance of all authority. One of the 
earliest of their legislative acts was to organize a Surveyor-General’s 
Department,'-and title to land was declared to be in the persons who 
held a certificate from that office.2 Having instituted their own 


1 Act of March 2, 1850. 2 Act of January 19, 1866. 
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system of government and taken possession of the land, and assumed 
to distribute that in a system of their own, the next step was to vest 
certain leading men with the control of the timbers and waters of the 
country. By a series of acts granting lands, waters and timber to 
individuals, the twelve apostles became the practical proprietors of the 
better and more desirable portions of the country. By an ordinance 
dated October 4, 1851, there was granted to Brigham Young the 
“sole control of City Creek and Cafion for the sum of five hundred 
dollars.” By an ordinance dated January 9, 1850, the “waters of 
North Mill Creek and the waters of the Cafion next north” were 
granted to Heber C. Kimball. On the same day was granted to 
George A. Smith the “sole control of the cafions and timber of the 
east side of the ‘West Mountains.’” On the 18th of January, 1851, 
the North Cottonwood Cajfion was granted exclusively to Williard 
Richards. On the 15th of January, 1851, the waters of the “ main 
channel” of Mill Creek were donated to Brigham Young. On the 
oth of December, 1850, there was granted to Ezra T. Benson the 
exclusive control of the waters of Twin Springs and Rock Springs, in 
Tooelle Valley ; and on the 14th of January, 1851, to the same person 
was granted the control of all the cajfions of the “ West Mountain” 
and the timber therein. By the ordinance of September 14, 1850, a 
“general conference of the Church of Latter Day Saints” was 
authorized to elect thirteen men to become a corporation, to be called 
the Emigration Company; and to this company, elected exclusively 
by the church, was secured and appropriated the two islands in Salt 
Lake known as Antelope and Stansberry Islands, to be under the 
exclusive control of President Brigham Young. These examples are 
given to show that the right of the United States to the lands of 
Utah met no recognition by these people. They appropriated them, 
not only in a way to make the people slaves, but indicated their claim 
of sovereignty as superior to any. Young, Smith, Benson and 
Kimball were apostles. Richards was Brigham Young’s counselor. 
By an act of December 28, 1855, there was granted to the “University 
of the State of Deseret” a tract of land amounting to about five 
hundred acres, inside the city limits of Salt Lake City, without any 
reservation to the occupants whatever; and everywhere was the 
authority of the United States over the country and its soil and people 
utterly ignored. 

Not satisfied with making the grants referred to, the Legislative 
Assembly entered upon a system of municipal incorporations, by 
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which the fertile lands of the Territory were withdrawn from the 
operation of the preémptive laws of Congress; and thus while ¢hey 
occupied these without title, non-Mormons were unable to make 
settlement on them, and they were thus engrossed to Mormon use. 
From a report made by the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
to the United States Senate,! it appears that these municipal corpora- 
tions covered over 400,000 acres of the public lands, and over 600 
square miles of territory, These lands? are not subject to either the 
Homestead or Preémption laws, and thus the non-Mormon settler 
was prevented from attempting, except in rare instances, to secure 
any lands in Utah. The spirit which prompted this course is well 
illustrated by an instance which was the subject of an investigation 
in the Land Department, and the proofs are found in the document 
just referred to. George Q. Cannon, the late Mormon delegate in 
Congress, was called to exercise his duties as an apostle to the Tooelle 
“Stake” at the city of Grantville. In a discourse on Sunday, the 
20th day of July, 1875, Mr. Cannon said:3 “God has given us 
(meaning the Mormon people) this land, and, if any outsider shall 
come in to take land which we claim, a piece stx feet by two is all 
they are entitled to, and that will last them to all eternity.” 

By measures and threats like these have the Mormons unlawfully 
controlled the agricultural lands of the Territory and excluded there- 
from the dissenting settler. The attempt of the United States to 
establish a Surveyor-General’s office in Utah in 1855, and to survey 
the lands in view of disposing of them according to law, was met by 
such opposition that Mr. Burr, the Surveyor-General, was compelled 
to fly for life. The monuments of surveys made by his order were 
destroyed, and the records were supposed to have met a like fate, but 
were afterwards restored by Brigham Young to the Government. 
The report of his experience by Mr. Burr was instrumental in causing 
troops to be sent in 1857 to assert the authority of the Government. 
When this army, consisting of regular troops, was on the way to 
Utah, Brigham Young, as Governor, issued a proclamation, dated 
September 15, 1857, declaring martial law and ordering the people of 
the Territory to hold themselves in readiness to march to repel the 
invaders, and’on the 29th of September following addressed the com- 
mander of United States forces an order forbidding him to enter the 
Territory, and directing him to retire from it by the same route he 


x Senate doc, 181, 46th Congress. 2Sec. 2, 258, Rev. Stat. U. S. 
3 According to the affidavits of Samuel Howard and others, page 14. 
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had come. Further evidence of the Mormon claim that they were 
independent is perhaps unnecessary. The treasonable character of 
the local organization is manifest. It is this organization that controls, 
not only the people who belong to it, but the 30,000 non-Mormons 
who now reside in Utah. 

Every member of the territorial Legislature is a Mormon. Every 
county officer is a Mormon. Every territorial officer is a Mormon, 
except such as are appointive. The schools provided by law and 
supported by taxation are Mormon. The teachers are Mormon, and 
the sectarian catechism affirming the revelations of Joseph Smith is 
regularly taught therein. The municipal corporations are under the 
control of Mormons. In the hands of this bigoted class all the 
material interests of the Territory are left, subject only to such checks 
as a Federal Governor and a Federal judiciary can impose. From 
beyond the sea they import some thousands of ignorant converts 
annually, and, while the non-Mormons are increasing, they are over- 
whelmed by the muddy tide of fanaticism shipped in upon them. 
The suffrage has been bestowed upon all classes by a statute so 
general that the ballot box is filled with a mass of votes which repels 
the free citizen from the exercise of that right. Ifa Gentile is chosen 
to the Legislature (two or three such instances have occurred), he is 
not admitted to the seat, although the act of Congress (June 23, 
1874) requires the Territory to pay all the expenses of the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the Territory, and of the care of persons convicted 
of offenses against the laws of the Territory. Provision is made for 
jurors’ fees in criminal cases only, and none is made for the care of 
criminals.'_ While Congress pays the legislative expenses, amounting 
to $20,000 per session, the Legislature defiantly refuses to comply 
with the laws which its members are sworn to support. And the 
same body, though failing to protect the marriage bond by any law 
whatever requiring any solemnities for entering it, provided a divorce 
act which practically allowed marriages to be annulled at will.? 
Neither seduction, adultery nor incest find penalty or recognition in 
its legal code. The purity of home is destroyed by the beastly prac- 
tice of plural marriage, and the brows: of innocent children are 
branded with the stain of bastardy to gratify the lust which cares 
naught for its victims. Twenty-eight of the thirty-six members of 
the present Legislature of Utah are reported as having from two to 
seven wives each. While the Government of the United States is 


x See Report of Attorney-General United States, 1880-81. 2 Act of March 6, 1862. 
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paying these men their mileage and per diem as law-makers in Utah, 
those guilty of the same offense outside of Utah are leading the lives 
of felons in convict cells. For eight years a Mormon delegate has sat 
in the capitol at Washington having four living wives in his harem in 
Utah, and at the same time, under the shadow of that capitol, lingers 
in a felon’s prison a man who had been guilty of marrying a woman 
while another wife was still living. 

For thirty years have the Mormons been trusted to correct these 
evils and to put themselves in harmony with the balance of civilized 
mankind. This they have refused to do. Planting themselves in the 
heart of the continent, they have persistently defied the laws of the 
land, the laws of modern society, and the teachings of a common 
humanity. They degrade women to the office of a breeding animal, 
and, after depriving her of all property rights in her husband’s estate,! 
all control of her children,? they, with ostentation, bestow upon her 
the ballot in a way that makes it a nullity if contested, and compels 
her to use it to perpetuate her own degradation if she avails herself 
of it. 

No power has been given to the Mormon Hierarchy that has not 
been abused. The right of representation in the legislative councils 
has been violated in the apportionment of members so as to disfran- 
chise the non-Mormon class.3 The system of revenue and taxation 
was for twenty-five years a system of confiscation and extortion.4 
The courts were so organized and controlled that they were but the 
organs of the church oppressions and ministers of its vengeance.5 The 
legal profession was abolished by a statute that prohibited a lawyer 
from recovering on any contract for service, and allowed every person 
to appear as an attorney in any court. The attorney was compelled 
to present “all the facts in the case,” whether for or against his client, 
and a refusal to disclose the confidential communications of the latter 
subjected the attorney to fine and imprisonment.7 No law book 
except the statutes of Utah and of the United States, ‘‘ when applica- 
ble,” was permitted to be read in any court by an attorney, and the 
citation of a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, or 
even a quotation from the Bible, in the trial of any cause, subjected a 
lawyer to fine and imprisonment. 8 


t Act of February 16, 1872. 5 Acts of January 21, 1853, and of Jan- 
2Secs. 1 and 2, act of February 3, uary, 1855, sec. 29. 

1852. 6 Act of February 18, 1852. 
3 See act of January 17, 1862. 7 Act of February 18, 1852. 


4Act of January 7, 1854, sec. 14. 8 Act of January 14, 1854. 
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The practitioners of medicine were equally assailed by legislation. 
The use of the most important remedies known to modern medical 
science, including all anzsthetics, was prohibited except under con- 
ditions which made their use impossible, “‘and, if death followed” the 
administration of these remedies, the person administering them was 
declared guilty of manslaughter or murder.! The Legislative Assem- 
bly is but an organized conspiracy against the national law, and an 
obstacle in the way of the advancement of its own people. For 
sixteen years it refused to lay its enactments before Congress, and 
they were only obtained by a joint resolution demanding them. Once 
in armed rebellion against the authority of the nation, the Mormons 
have always secretly struggled for, as they have openly prophesied, its 
entire overthrow. Standing thus in the pathway of the material 
growth and development of the Territory, a disgrace to the balance 
of the country, with no redeeming virtue to plead for further 
indulgence, this travesty of a local government demands radical and 
speedy reform. Let the parent Government take the management 
into its own hands, discharge the incompetent and treasonable agents 
who have for thirty years made Utah a reproach and a hissing among 
men, and purge out of its civil code every vestige of that ecclesiastical 
taint from which it has suffered for a generation. Justice to the 
priest-ridden people of Utah; humanity to her rising generation, 
destined to be slaves of a cunning and remorseless theocracy, or 
free citizens of a redeemed commonwealth; protection to the brave 
and patriotic non-Mormons who have watched and waited for the 
dawn of freedom, while her light seemed but a spark in the wilderness, 
call upon the nation to act without delay. Shall that call be again 


heard in vain? 
JOHN R. MCBRIDE. 





THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In his dainty brochure on the American Newspaper, before the 
Social Science Association, Charles Dudley Warner cautions us 
against accepting without reservation the assertion recently made 
with some authority—and which, for that matter, has been constantly 


t Sec. 106, act March 6, 1852. 
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and confidently made for years—that the American newspaper is the 
best in the world. The warning was timely. The American news- 
paper is doubtless the best in the world for Americans; but better 
newspapers in many respects are made every day in England, for 
instance; and in some respects, moreover, it must be frankly admitted 
that the American newspaper is about the worst in the world. 

Having admitted so much, I will not be so likely to be misunder- 
stood if I go on to say that the development of the newspaper press 
in the United States has been more remarkable and suggestive than 
its development in any other country; that it presents phases of 
growth and character not duplicated anywhere in the world; that the 
business of newspaper publication has thus become, to a degree not 
elsewhere attained, a component element in the material condition of 
the people; and, finally, that this development and the conditions and 
circumstances surrounding and governing it present, on the whole, 
the chief phenomenon revealed by the tenth census of the United 
States. To put the whole matter in a single sentence: newspapers 
and periodicals have multiplied in number, in circulation, in cheap- 
ness, in adaptability, in influence and in material resources during the 
last decade of the history of this country in a ratio never attained 
here before, never witnessed, nor likely to be witnessed, in any other 
country, and not paralleled here by any other industry or pursuit. 

With a view to establishing this proposition, and as a basis for an 
argument that this growth of the American press is healthy and 
normal, I have condensed several tables from a number prepared 
under my direction for the tenth census, and soon to be published. 
Necessarily, in presenting and discussing such figures within the 
limits of a magazine article, attention can only be given to a few 
points of interest. Table I. shows the number of periodicals pub- 
lished, their aggregate circulation per issue, and their annual aggregate 
circulation for the last four decades. To carry the statistics back of 
1850 would be to include a period when the American press may be 
said to have not yet emerged from its swaddling clothes: 












































TABLE I. 

a es ieee 
All classes.——~ Datilies.——<~ Weeklies. — ~ All others. —— 
Number. Circulation.| Number. Circulation.|Number. Circulation., Number. Circulation. 
1850 ......-.. 2,526 5,142,177 254 758,454 | 1,902 2,944,629 370 1,439,094 
1860 .......-. 4,051 13,663,409 387 1,478,435 | 35173 7,581,930 491 4,603,044 
1870 ........- 5,871 20,842,475 574 2,601,547 | 4,295 | 10,594,043 | 1,002 7,646,285 
1880 ......-.. 11,403 | 31,177,924 g8o 3,637,424 | 8,718 | 19,459,107 | 1,705 8,081,393 

| 
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Table II. distributes the total number of periodicals among the 
States and Territories according to their character and their frequency 
of publication. The minute classification of the census has been 
avoided for the saving of space. It will be observed that column six 
giving the number of publications devoted to news, politics and 
family reading (8,816), contains the actual number of Newspapers 
published in the census year. The remainder of the publications 
2,587) are more properly described as periodicals, although a very 
large proportion of them discharge the functions of a newspaper: 


TABLE Il. 
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I venture to include another table by States, which shows the 
aggregate circulation per issue of the periodicals published in each 
State and the aggregate number of copies issued in each case. The 
census table from which this is condensed shows that the average 
circulation per issue of the daily papers published in the United 
States was 3,971; of the weekly papers, 2,177; and of the monthly 
periodicals, 7,917. It also shows the average subscription price of 
dailies to have been $7.31, and of weeklies, $1.75 : 


TABLE III.—AGGREGATE CIRCULATION PER ISSUE. 


























| | 
| | Weeklies not | | 
Weeklies, etc.,\connected with| Tota? for all 
States and Territories. Dailies onnected with\dailies and alii Monthiies classes 
| dailies others than 
monthilies. 
— — nl ano} on —— 
I 4000040080860 9,660 | 10, 520 59,083 | 7,550 86,813 | 
| BORD ccceve coosece 3,800 | 6,700 2593 | cevcse 14,350 
Arkansas .......-.+.-. 5,430 | 8,200 78,491 | 500 92,621 
CREE cccscscccsce 178,864 | 1§7,012 241,935 94-000 671,811 
CR eccessccccces 28,025 27,470 36,034 8,g00 101,329 | 
Connecticut ...... ae, 45,140 62,130 105,730 | 20,240 233,240 
DIOR cccccctocucesss 4,500 3,400 20.063 | — ccccee 37,843 | 
Delaware tate e en eeeee 18, 300 | 5,000 12,6025 1,000 36,925 | 
District of Columbia ... 34,000 | 3,000 | 93232 71,791 | 202,023 | 
PE ecndenndandinns 2,675 1,850 ee 27,607 | 
SIT enwictinescuions 29,940 41,430 201,061 19,200 291,63r | 
és edeeseseast ij... cama & aaueeil mm i seccee 5,000 | 
OS 270,183 463,087 1,265,510 447,180 2,445,960 
OO ear 739387 90,640 | 384,007 43,250 591,284 
Indian Territory.......) = c.see. | aeauaen oan 2 - 8 ~¢esece } 4,360 
eee 38,570 93,439 | 371,299 2,100 555,408 
ON 23,051 | 43,428 195,585 28,000 | 290,064 
Rentucky .....0cccces 32,415 72,340 267,977 29,338 402,070 
NS eee 38,765 | 28,320 66,795 950 134,830 
SN ccs. atiewhante 18,940 | 32,230 128,202 | 1,036,200 1,215,572 | 
TD icuvcnnsengnn 132,413 101,600 | 133,421 387,504 
Massachusetts ......... 280, 399 147,379 | 948,72 | 1,938,818 | 
I cineuaneguete 64,389 150,758 | 354,317 602,749 
OS eee 28,993 29,764 137,707 | 221,074 
Mississippi pprneicese 4,200 3,850 73754 | 87,904 
ee 137,560 265,828 471,672 | 156, 300 1,031,300 | 
Dh tonenacaiekes 1,312 4,140 SES 21,227 
PEE. cncteusessaees 17,113 27,815 101,490 | 13,740 160,158 
TS RSS 16,805 4,050 7,040 500 28,395 
New Hampshire....... 13,870 51,012 92, 586 39,800 197,268 
New Jersey ........... 50,876 25,708 162,656 16,800 256,040 
New Mexico .......... 2,200 1,930 a - tenes 8,855 
oe 999,048 | 987,660 | 41540,390 | 2,871,391 9398,495 
North Carolina ........ 7534 | 954° 79586 8,186 104,846 
Se ee 215,934 | 3779357 679,702 | 612,354 1,885,347 | 
Oregon .........c-cee- 11,070 | 17,024 | 42,894 | 10,090 81,078 
Pennsylvania.......... 598,627 | 330,028 | 2,991,348 | 1,597,340 5,517,343 
Rhode Island .... ..... 41,182 | 13,982 | 40,122 | 3,040 98,3 
South Carolina ........ 7,750 8,100 | 53942 | 1,110 70,902 
_ a ee 30,995 41,240 | 158,034 68,350 098, 6n9 
Texas ...... ---.-00-- 31,351 56,734 257,713 | 10,140 355,93 
| RRA RE 7,950 16,700 6,950 5,075 36,675 
WORRIES wceccseseseces 4,300 7,500 67,542 51,500 130,842 
WED stnnne ceases 339422 27,472 130,432 66,902 258,228 
I kn a ad 1,100 | 3,544 12,4907 | i cececcs 47,14" 
West Virginia ......... 5,300 | 8,300 70,877 4,806 89,283 
Wisconsin ...... .....- 34,100 75.875 | 299,655 | 36, 762 449,398 
WR icasanseunens 1,986 1,800 a ee 5» 
Total United States... 3,637,424 | 3,946,886 15,512,221 | 8,081,393 31,177,924 
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TABLE III. comt,—AGGREGATE NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED IN CENSUS YEAR. 





Weekites not : 
Weeklies, etc.,\connected with Total for ali 
States and Territories. | Dailies. connected with\dailies and all| Monthlies classes. 
dailies. others than | 


monthlies. 


























| | 
Alabama........-..--- 2,994,600 507,040 3,250, 384 78,700 6,830,724 
Arizona....20.---+---- 836, 500 226,000 | 183,600 | oicaialie 1,246, 100 
Arkansas ..... ..2...-.| 1,570,500 | 355,000 3,290,851 | 1,500 5,224,751 
CITED coscceccecece j 56,802,410 | 9,414,200 12,436,239 1,010, 580 79,663,429 | 
0 ON Ee ! 7,468,075 | 1,270,240 1,742,120 | 116,900 | 10,597,341 
Connecucut .........-. | 13,972,600 | 3,245,600 4773»460 238,069 | 22,229,729 | 
NORE cscccoesczccoes! 1,218,000 | 148,200 1,322,014 ankeae | 2,688,214 | 
Delaware ....<0 ....--- 5,631,990 | 259,600 655, 308 g,000 | 6,555,898 | 
| District of Columbia . . . 10, 505,000 156,000 4,593,836 899,096 | 16,153,932 | 
POE scccscoccecees | 826,250 96,200 | Seeamee | 8 38 sanses 2,176,310 
| Georgia. .cccces.ccceee H 8,890,800 2,886,360 | 8,257,119 232,600 20,266,879 | 
2 | eevee on ‘spine ti OS ee eee | 237,800 
| Illinois.......-++++++--| 84,682, 368 25,006,255 | 58,464,492 5,280,710 | 173,433,825 | 
f BREMRnncese-ccoccce 23,330,700 3,684,860 18,289,491 686,400 | 45,997.45 | 
Indian, Territory. ...... | ative: k  aanewads eS? ee | 215,200 | 
11,824,935 5,012, 328 18,810,765 853,030 36, 501,058 
7,171,502 2,298,061 | 8,984,612 331,100 | 18,785,935 | 
| Kentucky...... ‘eetews 95757,010 3, 308, 320 | 11,398,517 424,116 25,447,903 | 
D TE <ccengcegneuel 13, 309,000 1,475,800 | 3,829,522 | 10,600 | 18,684,922 | 
| Maine ..............-- 5.325095 | 1,720,480 | 6,319,005 12,437,100 | 25,801,680 | 
Maryland ......... — 39,787,200 5,921,700 6,560,276 | 284,950 | 52,554,126 
| Massachusetts......... 86,032,851 10, 183, 337 6,213,356 149,067,038 
BRESCIA ccccccccccee 20,419,532 8,350,020 | 375,800 46,703,622 
Minnesota .........-- | 9,488, 150 1,724,708 | 292, 300 18,012,084 
Mississippi .........--- T, 306, 500 195,400 69, 700 5,293,418 
ON eee 42,084, 267 14,723,096 1,917,878 78,301,010 
I ie iteda eine iui 261,600 215,280 | 660,200  $ cccoce | 1,137,080 
Nebraska ...... aeeenes | 5,257,938 | 1,585,276 227,680 | 11,854,877 | 
I nsetessencende | 4:997,025 212,600 2,500 5,508,545 
New Hampshire. ......| 4,126,950 | 2,652,624 495,930 | 11,160,610 
OS) ree | 15,327,807 1,310,834 206, 500 24,690,466 
New Mexico ........- | 677,000 99,200 | °+}#»&178,700 | Ee. aweece | 954,900 | 
BE CUE nacene secces 319,497,958 52,872,924 33>725,262 589,249,173 
North Carolina ....... | 2,130,878 488,240 | r 96,700 | 6,599,640 
| i aE | 68,820,889 20,304,230 | 34,299,893 7,308, 282 130,733,204 
Oregon .......2+-+----+} 39412, 500 894,000 2,106,434 225,320 | 6,638,254 
Pennsylvania.......... | 184,595,996 17, 386, 336 | 73-288, 565 19,032,847 | 294,303,744 
Rhode Island ...... - 12,561,116 1,133,488 2,091,244 35,550 15,821,398 
South Carolina ........ 2,433,600 554,000 | 2,792,727 12,720 5» 7939947 
EEE ocicece coesae 8,728,850 1,949,680 | 6,968,986 1,159,250 18,806, 766 
EE cocnes ccecencess 9,047,874 2,853,398 7,105,350 | 152,700 19,159, 322 
coe] 4428, 100 1,127,200 296, 200 37,300 5,888, 800 | 
 cnednacncnnees | I, 317,000 | 411,000 3,309,884 630,000 | 5,727,884 
Virginia....... oeeecees 9,807,460 1,855,300 5,763,530 | 758,375 18,184,665 
Washington ........... 323,000 | 177,888 6.06 |  <covee 1,076,072 
West Virginia ........ | 1,647,200 787,800 3,501,202 57,700 5,993,902 
Wisconsin ..... b>: esenpe 10,174,850 | 4,071,700 14,146,237 417,750 28,810,537 
PD, acntunannnns | 648,660 | 93,600 94,000 | wees 836,260 
|—___—_ _ —_—— — — manned 
Total United States. | 1,135,532,446 | 215, 766,603 630,014,775 | 96,345,851 2,077,659,675 








Enough of these statistics (which at best are dry reading) will have 
been given to serve the purpose of this article by presenting in a fourth 
table the figures of the value of the gross product of the periodical 
press of the country and the amount paid annually in wages. The 
table from which this statement is condensed shows that 46.21 per 
cent. of the $87,441,132.22 earnings of the press was derived from 
subscriptions or sales of papers, and 53.79 per cent. from advertising. 
It also shows the employment of 54,654 persons in manufacture, and 
16,489 persons in the editorial capacity : 
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114,987 69 41,100 00 
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32,500 00 | 84,200 00 
488,771 00 459,858 oo 
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ee eeeeceee 38,000 00 
39451,156 92 3,815,094 00 
870,314 20 1,155,799 00 
oeeeeeseue 6,300 00 
755,073 28 1,337,184 00 
327,092 96 649,107 00 
135,000 00 634,205 00 
820, 5 5 00 310,¢ oo 
222,422 00 1,014,039 00 
1,122,159 63 445,733 00 
3:033,200 00 3+359,549 00 
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77,200 303,053 oo 
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6, 300 
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1,130,055 
1,236,461 
1,567,892 
6,392,806 
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380,893 
3,002,921 
177,75° 
712,544 
338,800 
396,058 
1,175,015 
79,972 
24,282,660 
344,132 
5,262,804 
367,188 
9,341,497 
455,720 
309,238 
784,05 ] 
818,231 
177,059 
262,719 
698,826 
87,400 
335.41! 
1,596,557 
47,30° 


$87,441,1 2 








The first table shows that the increase in the number of periodicals 
of all kinds published in the United States has been 944% per cent. 
between 1870 and 1880, and the increase in their aggregate circula- 
tion per issue 49.16 per cent. Between 1860 and 1870 the number of 
periodicals increased 45 per cent., and between 1850 and 1860, 60 
per cent., while the circulation of periodicals increased in the 
per cent. 


~1/ 


former decade 52% per cent., and in the latter 165% 


It 


thus appears that the number of papers. has been increasing 
between 1870 and 1880, not only faster than ever before, but faster 
than their circulation has increased, while in the previous twenty 
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years the circulation of newspapers increased in a faster ratio than 
their number. The fact demonstrates the existence of a popular 
feeling that the newspaper is growing to be every year more and 
more a necessity, recognized and welcomed in every American com- 
munity. 

This extraordinary growth has not been peculiar to Western and 
undeveloped States; it is not due to the rehabilitation of the Southern 
press after the ravages of the war—a rehabilitation which has been 
far from rapid. It has been a steady and nearly uniform growth, as 
observable in old and thickly settled States like New York and 
Massachusetts as anywhere else. 

A second important fact established by the census of the press is that 
the circulation of newspapers in the United States is increasing very 
much faster than the ratio of increase in the population itself. While 
the increase in circulation was 49.16 per cent., the increase in popu- 
lation during the decade was 30 per cent. This simply means that 
every year so many families that did not read any newspaper at all 
in the year previous are added to the number of regular newspaper 
patrons. The Americans have long been the greatest newspaper 
readers in the world; but they are still far behind the limits of their 
possibilities in that direction. 

We learn from another census table, not summarized above, that 
the aggregate circulation per issue of all the periodicals published in 
the United States—31,177,924—is equivalent to one copy regularly 
sent to every 1.61 inhabitants returned by the tenth census. It may 
be assumed that every paper published and circulated is read by an 
average of at least two persons, the majority of the papers issued 
penetrating into families numbering three to four persons. In other 
words, newspapers enough are now printed to supply every person of 
a reading age with a journal to read as often at least as once a week. 
Of course, we have many adults who never read a newspaper; but it 
is not for the lack of them, as it is elsewhere; and, as the years pass, 
the diffusion of the American newspaper is growing more penetrating 
and minute. The newspaper diffusion of the United States is one of 
its most striking characteristics, and it is the one aspect of our press 
with which that of no other country can offer comparison. To estab- 
lish this, the Census Office has prepared a table which shows the 
average area in square miles to each publication in the United States. 
This average is 260.46 square miles. In his paper in the last num- 
ber of the “International,” Mr. Henry Gannett, the accomplished 
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Geographer of the Census, showed that the total area of settlement is 
1,569,570 square miles, or only a trifle more than half the area of the 
country, excluding Alaska, and that the average number of inhabitants 
to the square mile is thirty-two. Taking his figures, the average settled 
area for each publication is 137.64 square miles, the average number 
of inhabitants to each separate publication being 4,399. These figures 
excite astonishment even when compared with those for a thickly 
settled country like England. In the State of Connecticut the average 
is one publication to every thirty-five square miles; in Delaware, one 
to seventy-five; in Illinois, one to fifty-four; in Indiana, one to 
seventy-six; in New Jersey and New York, one to thirty-four; in 
Pennsylvania, one to forty-five; in Rhode Island, one to twenty-five, 
and in Massachusetts, one to every nineteen square miles. The press 
of the United States is not concentrated, like that of all other coun- 
tries with a well developed press, but is localized, and its tendency 
has been and continues to be constantly toward minuter localization. 
Every hamlet has its mouthpiece through the printing press. Every 
city is independent of every other city for its daily news supply. 
Here is the first condition met of a healthy and progressive national 
journalism; and it is the condition which will always keep the Amer- 
ican press what it now is—the freest, the most self-reliant, the most 
loyal to home and vicinity interest, in the world. 

In accordance with this tendency to localization, the most notable 
increase in newspapers discerned by the census was in the direction of 
the weekly vicinity press—an increase which was in such rapid prog- 
ress at the time the census was taken that it was difficult, and indeed 
impossible, to trace all the new establishments that properly belonged 
in the enumeration. Horace Greeley’s keen journalistic eye detected 
this peculiarity of American journalism thirty years ago; and, in the 
interesting testimony he gave before the Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to inquire into the propriety of the abolition of the stamp 
tax on newspapers, he astonished the British commoners by assert- 
ing that in America, “as a rule, every county in a free State will 
have a newspaper, and if it has a population of 20,000 it will have two 
or more.” If Mr. Greeley somewhat anticipated the fact, the tenth 
census bears him out at last. By that census there are 2,604 counties 
in the United States, and newspapers were published in 2,072 of 
them. Not a State east of Missouri and north of the Mason and 
Dixon line but supported a newspaper in every county within its 
borders. The journalism of the two sections affords a clew to the 
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difference in the character of the population of the North and South. 
There was not a single Southern State in which every county was 
supplied with its local newspaper. 

In a majority of the counties of the Northern States in which 
one newspaper was published, there were two or more. Another 
census table helps in the study of the localization of the press. It 
shows that there were in the census year 2,380 towns and villages in 
the country in which one newspaper was published; 1,018 towns and 
villages in which two newspapers were published; 395 towns and 
villages with three newspapers only; 197 with four newspapers; and 
324 in which five or more newspapers and periodicals were published 
—showing a total number of 4,314 cities, towns and villages in which 
the 11,403 publications of all kinds were printed. These are statistics 
not duplicated nor approached anywhere in the world, and they bring 
out in the most striking light what may be called the distinguishing 
peculiarity of the American press. Literally, as Carlyle says, “a 
preaching friar has erected his pulpit in every village.” The bulk of 
these journals are allied to one or the other of the existing political 
parties, and to that extent they are sui generis; but each has one 
particular interest closer than its politics. Each one is champion and 
representative of its particular locality, and is concerned, first of all, 
in whatever relates to the honor and material advancement of that 
locality. It is its propagandist, its missionary, its light set on a hill. 
The closer home to the daily routine of the people the newspaper 
comes, the greater is the power it exerts—or can exert if it will. It 
is the local newspaper, in this sense, that distinguishes American 
journalism above that of all other countries, and is, on the whole, the 
most admirable product of the printing press in this country. 

The development of daily journalism in the United States is part 
and parcel of this tendency to localization, and is even more striking 
than that of the weekly press. The number of weekly newspapers 
published in a town in the United States—particularly if that town 
rarely exceeds three without the 





happens to be the county seat 


appearance of a daily newspaper there. The close competition of the 
weekly press frequently supplies a town with two daily journals before 
it has amassed sufficient business and population to afford nutriment 
for one. In the testimony to which allusion has been made, Mr. 
Greeley said, in 1851, that “when an American town has as many 
inhabitants as 15,000, or thereabouts, then it has a daily paper. 
Sometimes this is the case when it has as few as 10,000.” Our 
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journalism has so changed since 1851 that there are now comparatively 
few towns in the Northern States of the latter population which do 
not sustain one or two dailies, while the average character and quality 
of these provincial dailies has immensely improved since Grecley’s time. 
Geographical or commercial reasons generally afford the explanation 
where towns of this size are found without a daily newspaper. These 
towns are located in the Eastern or Middle States, and are either 
given over to manufacturing populations or are places of suburban 
residence—immediately contiguous to metropolitan cities, with whose 
daily publications they are served as early as the city of publication, 
and which are of better quality than home enterprise can supply. 

These 980 daily newspapers were published in 388 towns—call it 
an average of two and a half to a town. The anomaly is frequently 
presented of towns with less than 4,000 population where two and 
sometimes three dailies are regularly published. The smallest town 
in the United States which supported a daily—and doubtless the 
smallest in the world—was Weldon, N. C., with a populatjon of 932. 
The smallest town with two dailies was Tombstone, Ariz., with a 
population of 973. The smallest town with three dailies was Eureka, 
Cal., with a population of 2,639. Galena, Kans., with a population 
of 1,463, had two dailies. Similar examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely. The publishers of these struggling diurnals are the 
avant couriers of our advancing civilization—the practical printers, 
hard-fisted and shrewd-headed, who are willing to labor and to wait, 
for the sake of holding the field in whose development they believe— 
the true journalistic instinct for the United States, for there is hardly 
a great and prosperous newspaper establishment in the country to-day 
which was not in the beginning the chimerical venture of men who 
mortgaged their future to buy a press and some types. 

Here, again, we find the characteristic of American journalism 
which distinguishes it from that of other countries, and warrants the 
belief that in another quarter century it will have left its present 
statistics as far in the rear as the latter are in advance of those of 
1850. It is plucky, persistent, indigenous everywhere, and it is the 
soul of enterprise and energy. Contrast the facts above stated with 
the statistics of British journalism. There were, by May’s Directory 
for 1881, but 166 daily papers published in Great Britain for the news 
supply of its population of 35,246,562. There were but 472 cities 
and towns in all England in which one or more newspapers were pub- 
lished. Town after town in Great Britain, with populations varying 
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from 20,000 to 50,000 souls, jogs on from year to year without a 
daily newspaper in its midst. Their citizens are content to read 
the metropolitan dailies and to get their local news once or’ twice a 
week from the staid and mammoth sheets which issue from the local 
British press. It is accordingly true that the average circulation of 
the English daily newspapers is much in excess of that of the 
American daily press, the average for the former, as shown by 
advance sheets of Mr. H. P. Hubbard’s forthcoming ‘“‘ Newspaper 
Directory of the World,” being 19,710, while the census returns show 
the American average to be but 3,971. It is true also that individual 
journals in London attain vastly greater circulations than have ever 
been reached by any daily in America. The London 7e/egraph sells 
every day more than double the largest average copies sold by any 
American daily newspaper. The aggregate daily newspaper circula- 
tion of Great Britain and the United States is, however, almost 
identical in volume, which is extraordinary, in view of the vast area 
over which ,the American population is scattered. The fact justifies 
the conclusion that the American press—first by its marvelous and 
unparalleled cheapness, and second by its remarkable localization— 
reaches more closely the masses of the people, and, furthermore, that 
it popularizes daily newspaper reading, as that of England never can. 

The English press is the most stable in the world; that of the 
United States is the least stable. Every Government tax has been 
lifted from English journalism; and its press, alone of the European 
press, is as free to speak its mind, unawed by censorship or Govern- 
ment vigilance, as is ourown. Yet new newspaper ventures are rare 
in England, and as few papers die as are born. - The English press 
follows steadily in the wake of the popular reading capacity; the 
American press as persistently anticipates and stimulates that reading 
capacity.» Like a good many other things American, it is chronically 
premature. One of the most suggestive fields of census inquiry 
related to the number of newspapers established and suspended in the 
census year, and the length of the life of the journals which had 
previously existed. No less than 1,120 new journals of one kind and 
another were started during that year, or 10 per cent. of the whole 
number reported. No less than 905 of the journals previously 
existing or brought to life in that year suspended publication during 
the same time—the net increase of the single year being 215, or 2 
per cent. of the total number. This is at the rate of 20 per cent. 
for the decade, while the actual rate of increase has been, as we have 
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seen, 9444 percent. In other words, the increase of the census year 
is remarkable in that it is smaller than the average yearly increase of 
the decade. This long record of new journals established and unsuc- 
cessful journals suspended is the sufficient evidence that American 
journalism is still in its formative or experimental period. But it is 
not in any sense the evidence either of unnatural or of unhealthy 
growth. 
American journalism is not all nor chiefly crude, unstable and 
experimental. Notwithstanding the mutations described, the press of 
the United States may be said to be, in the main, as firmly and as 
permanently established as that of any other nation. One census 
table shows 350 daily or weekly journals which have been published 
regularly for fifty years or longer—and this notwithstanding the fact 
that of the 5,871 publications reported in 1870, no less than 1,936 
are shown by the same table to have since ceased to exist. As bear- 
ing upon the stability of our press, it may be said that the census 
inquiry definitely determines the fact that the tendency is not to an 
increase in the number of daily newspapers published as the size of 
a city increases, but always to the increase in the circulation and 
patronage of the papers already in existence. To illustrate: In 
Kansas City five daily papers were published for a population of 
55,813—the same number that was published in Louisville for a 
population of 123,645. The daily press of New York city circulated 
765,000 copies per issue during the census year, divided between 
twenty-nine publications. Years ago, when the aggregate daily cir- 
culation of the New York press was less than half what it now is, it 
frequently occurred that it was divided between more newspapers than 
now enjoy it. Precisely the same experience has been had in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, and the other large cities of the country. 
In every case where an American city is overstocked with daily 
papers—more than it has readers or business to adequately support— 
the fact is evident upon an inspection of the issues that come from 
their presses. The journals of every locality are a more or less 
accurate type of the intelligence, the thriftiness, the enterprise and 
the general character and condition of the people of that locality; 
but it is never from the mere number of them that these things can 
be determined. A great and prosperous newspaper is a growth—the 
accretion of years of watchful care and of hard labor. Hence the now 
common and altogether correct belief that to found a great news- 
paper in a field already well occupiéd requires in these days the 
14 
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expenditure of large capital and the patient waiting of many years. 
The well-established newspaper lives upon the evidence it is able to 
give in each issue of the fact that it is healthy, and that it deserves to 
be.. The rivals which are constantly springing up—they are like 
mushrooms in their unexpected and multitudinous appearance—must 
give and maintain equal evidence of healthfulness to become perma- 
nent. When that is given without taking from the similar condition 
of the earlier established newspapers, the evidence is conclusive that 
the field is large enough for both or all. Two great laws operate 
here, as everywhere else—the law of supply and demand, and the law 
of the survival of the fittest. 

The statistics of the circulation of American newspapers give a 
better evidence of their generally healthy condition than the averages 
which have been stated. An average for an entire country is neces- 
sarily misleading; and, in order to avoid that difficulty, the Census 
Office has prepared a table grouping the American press into eight 
groups, according to the volume of circulation. The largest number 
of weekly papers was found in group eight, with a circulation of 500 
and less than 1,000, namely, 3,342. As the expenses of a country 
newspaper average in the United States, a circulation between these 
figures may be regarded as a paying one—not a gold mine, of course, 
but affording a fair return for the character of the brains and the 
amount of capital usually invested. The largest number of dailies 
was found in group seven, with a circulation of 1,000 and less than 
3,000, namely, 282. Only 124 dailies were found with a circulation 
of less than 500. Mississippi had the largest number—17—of these 
journals of meagre circulation; California was second, and Texas was 
third—so that they may be set down as harrowing evidences of crude 
civilization. Two hundred and sixty of the daily newspapers showed 
a circulation of 3,000 and over, and the largest group of these—105— 
was of newspapers with a circulation under 5,000. A circulation 
which can be regularly maintained between the figures given is rightly 
regarded as healthy and profitable wherever the failure to go higher 
is not due to over-competition. Indeed, the greater number of the 
daily journals whose circulation is placed at 1,000 and under 2,000 
are profitable pieces of property on their more limited scale; and it is 
the press of this class, including the great bulk of our daily journals, 
which represents the bone and sinew of the American journalism of 
to-day. As arule, they are journals whose resources enable them to 
be measurably independent in their attitude toward public questions, 
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and whose ambition leads their proprietors to consistently devote their 
surplus revenues to the employment of better brains, the use of more 
perfect machinery, and the development of better facilities for the 
profit and enlightenment of their constituencies. The American 
press of this grade is incomparably superior to that of any other 
country of the same grade. These daily newspapers owe their suc- 
cess primarily to the fact that by the extension of the magnetic 
telegraph and the cheap rates charged for the transmission of press 
dispatches, they are enabled every day to present their readers with 
as complete, if not as minute, an account of the events of the previous 
day throughout the civilized world as the wealthiest newspaper cor- 
poration of the largest commercial centre. Their advantage from 
the telegraph has been immeasurably augmented by the organization 
known as the Associated Press and kindred organizations, which 
gather and transmit the news of both continents as it is received at 
common centres. Telegraphy is cheaper in the United States than 
anywhere else, and consequently it is used by our press more liberally 
than by that of any other country. The number of words transmitted 
by the Western Union Company alone to the 355 daily newspapers 
it regularly served during the census year was 611,199,930, while 
the total number of words transmitted by the government telegraph 
of Great Britain to all the newspapers of that country during the 
same period was but 313,500,000. It was the discovery of tele- 
graphy and its application to journalism which enabled the provincial 
press of the United States to make the unique progress which has 
marked its history for the last fifteen years, and to supply the most 
distant cities of the continent with daily papers which serve the same 
end as the metropolitan daily. Thus it happens that to-day there are 
newspapers published in Chicago, in St. Louis, in Cincinnati—not to 
speak of a dozen other cities—which, in lavishness of expenditure 
for news, and in intelligent presentation of it, are not surpassed in 
the world. 

Before leaving the subject of circulation it is worth while to note 
that the relations of circulation to population in the United States 
offer a perplexing field of inquiry. The aggregate daily circulation of 
the great State of Texas was 31,351, while that of little Rhode Island was 
41,182. Delaware's aggregate daily circulation was larger than that of 
Nebraska. On the other hand, in New York State was printed 
27% per cent. of the entire daily circulation of the country, while but 
12 per cent. of the daily journals were published in that State. Such 
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figures show that here, as everywhere else, daily papers are read 
somewhat in proportion to the ease, the promptness and the cheap- 
ness with which they can be obtained. The average number of 
inhabitants to the aggregate circulation is smallest in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, the figures being fifty- 
four, seventy-eight and ninety-two respectively ; but no argument for 
the exceptional intelligence of the people of these States can be 
founded upon these figures. They arise from the fact that the 
great cities of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, located in these 
States, afford in their order exceptional facilities for the publication 
and wide diffusion of newspapers and periodicals. A census table 
shows the number of inhabitants to each daily paper published in 
twenty-six principal cities of the United States. The average number 
of inhabitants to each daily paper printed in these twenty-six cities, 
taken together, was 4.06; and, accepting this average for any city of 
50,000, the aggregate circulation of all its daily papers would be but 
12,310. The fact that seventeen of these cities show a larger ratio of 
circulation to population is simply evidence that these seventeen have 
superior facilities over the other nine for outside circulation, and the 
ratio is increased accordingly. Washington, which is an isolated city, 
average one copy printed daily for every 4.27 inhabitants, which is 
an extraordinary average for a city thus situated, and with so large a 
colored population. The following table shows the eleven cities which 
stood first in the ratio of circulation to population: 


Number of Circulation No. of inhabit- 
Cities. daily of daily opulation. ants toeach 
papers. papers. copy issued. 

PRANWEEER ..ccc0e cece cece II 111,001 156, 381 1.41 
BNO WON ss csee cssceccess 2 765,743 1,206,590 1.57 
San Francisco.........-..- 22 143,232 233,956 1.63 
Boston .... 2. 200s ccccccce II 221,315 362,535 1.64 
OS ae ee 3 18,464 33,340 1.81 
7) ee oor 6 19,893 41,498 2. 
ED 66s ses eeks sane 4 355587 75,074 2.11 
ee II 117,549 255,708 2.18 
0 SE Se oe 18 220,577 03,304 2.28 
ae 2 363,286 346,984 2. 
ee 9 125,643 332,190 2.5 


At the bottom of the twenty-six cities are: 


Charleston ...... ....--+-- 2 6, 300 49,999 7.94 
Brooklyn......... iene sense 4 48,537 566,689 11.67 


Nevertheless, it is certain that there is no city in the Union whose 
people are greater newspaper readers than those of Brooklyn. The 
above simply shows that the majority of the papers read there were 
published in New York city. 
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Let us glance briefly at another class of statistics relating to the 
material condition of the American press for a final demonstration of 
its healthy condition. No attempt was made by the census to get 
at the amount of capital invested in the newspaper business on 
account of the peculiar character of the industry. Any such 
attempt would have resulted in wild and preposterous results. The 
newspaper business is peculiar, over all athers, as one which creates 
its capital as it goes along; and the capital thus created is largely 
of a hypothetical character, in that it depends upon conditions 
prevailing in no other business, and which may be dissipated by 
causes not operative elsewhere. Thus, we have seen that over 53 
per cent. of the gross product of newspaper publication in the 
United States is derived from a source of revenue the intrinsic value 
of which depends upon other conditions altogether than the amount 
of capital invested, the labor employed or the materials used. This is 
the advertisement. Certain newspapers will receive for the same 
advertisement double, treble, quadruple, the price received by other 
newspapers which have been to precisely the same expense in pre- 
paring that advertisement for publication. We have a number of 
newspaper establishments whose annual income is many thousands of 
doilars in excess of all the capital which has been actually invested in 
the shape of plant and repair of plant since the establishments were 
founded—often without any capital at all. The plant, it is plain, is 
the smallest part of the value of a successful newspaper, the real value 
being dependent upon what is somewhat indefinitely described as the 
“good will.” ‘Good will” may be considered as an element of 
capital, and always is the chief element when sales of newspaper 
property are effected ; but it cannot be estimated in dollars and cents 
foracensus. The value of a “good will” is limited by the size and 
circumstances of the city in which a daily newspaper is published, and 
the gross receipts are dependent altogether upon this “ good will,” 
and not at all upon the character of the plant, nor upon the amount 
of capital required to carry on the business. 

There is no business which shows such large gross receipts with 
such a small investment of capital behind them, or so small outlay for 
raw materials. As there are but two legitimate sources of newspaper 
revenue—advertisements and sales—so there are but two raw materials 
entering into its manufacture—ink and paper. There were 178,165,- 
951 pounds of paper used in printing the 2,077,659,675 issues that 
came from the American press during the census year. The estimated 
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value of this paper was $14,253,276.08, which is but 16.3 per cent. 
of the gross product. By adding the estimated value of the ink used, 
which is comparatively trifling, we find that the value of material 
represented in every $100 of gross product is only $16.48. It requires 
no argument to convince that any interest that can make such a 
showing is in a healthy condition. 

So marked is the difference between the expense and the receipt 
accounts in the publication of many newspapers, and so striking is the 
contrast thus afforded to every other species of manufacturing, that a 
gentleman high in the Census Bureau, whose attention was called to it, 
remarked that he did not understand why everybody did not go into 
the newspaper business if the facts were as they appeared. Well, 
there are hundreds of persons who ‘have tried the experiment on pre- 
cisely that hypothesis, and who know, to their sorrow, just where the 
fallacy lies. To succeed in newspaper publication is to earn large 
dividends on small capital. So it is in silver mining. If we could all 
know just where the silver is located, and just how to get it out, we 
would all be silver miners. The capital sunk in seeking silver in vain 
bears some relation to the capital lost in seeking to make the news- 
paper which shall earn these large profits on this small investment for 
materials and labor. The failures are as costly, in care and labor 
squandered at least, as the successes are lucrative; and they are quite 
as frequent. The inordinately profitable newspapers are all printed in 
the large cities, where they have great fields over which to spread. 
For many years past it has been the exception for a new newspaper 
enterprise on an extended scale to succeed in any of these cities. On 
the contrary, side by side with the successful newspapers are always to 
be found struggling and ragged competitors, whose type-setters count 
themselves lucky at the end of the week if they get the money 
equivalent of the ems of type their nimble fingers have set. Once 
fairly attained, newspaper success is hard to fritter away. But to 
attain it in a field already well occupied is, I verily believe, the 
hardest achievement at which American pluck can aim. 

Let us admit of American journalism all that may be claimed 
against it. It is- crude; it lacks the professional element; it is 
unstable; it is premature in its multitudinous development.; it is 
often ignorant, and it is generally blindly partisan; it is often cheap, 
in more senses than one. It is still in its formative era; but it has, 
nevertheless, passed by great leaps into a business and a profession 
combined, which are subject to conditions just as clearly defined 
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and as definitely ascertainable as any other occupation which goes 
to the making of our cosmopolitan civilization. In the beginnings 
of the fourth estate in this country the newspaper men were a 
nondescript group, generally regarded by their fellow citizens with 
either pity, contempt or fear. They were mechanical printers, without 
education or experience, or they were violent and self-seeking poli- 
ticians, whose selfish purposes and narrow views shone from every 
impression of their types, or they were adventurers whose waiting for 
something to turn up drove them into the newspaper business after 
everything else had failed, on the old theory, now happily obsolete, 
that anybody can edit a newspaper whether or not he can do any- 
thing else. An advancing civilization is driving all these men to the 
border towns and the remoter provincial villages. There, let it be 
admitted, they still exist and still edit newspapers. There they have 
their mission, and there they are not without their value in preparing 
the way for the successors who are sure to follow them. A credit 
for $500 and a capacity for indifferent scribbling will still “start 
a newspaper” in many an American town. But it is no longer the 


typical American newspaper. 
S. N. D. NORTH. 
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** Ballads and Sonnets,” by Dante G. Rossetti. London and Boston. Roberts Brothers. 

‘‘ The Pageant and Other Poems,” by Christina G. Rossetti. London and Boston. Roberts 
Brothers. 

** Poems,”’ by Oscar Wilde. London and Boston. Roberts Brothers. 

‘* Leaves of Grass.”” Boston. James R. Osgood & Co. 


T is a long cry back to the time when Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
name was first heard as the author of certain poems that had a 
powerful charm for the young ears into which they were—whispered, 
we may almost say, seeing how very quiet and recluse was the 
mode of their publication. It was the time of the pre-Raphaelite 
agitation in England, and Mr. Rossetti was already known as one of 
the chief leaders of that chosen people of whom Millais was the 
Joshua and Holman Hunt the Aaron. Millais, indeed, had started 
off as a mystic, with his “Christ in the Carpenter's Shop,” but he 
had not long held to that side of the movement, finding a greater 
attraction in subjects drawn from modern poetry—from Keats or 
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Tennyson, or, what was still better fitted to his decidedly matter-of- 
fact mind, from modern everyday life. Holman Hunt, beginning, 
too, with religious mysticism, continues to work in that field to this 
day, having made few excursions, and those unhappy ones, into the 
fields of poetry or common life. Rossetti, the most poetical mind of 
the whole school, the only one who seemed to have something of his 
own to say, began with the mystical interpretation of poetry, with the 
invention of poetic variations on old poetic or legendary religious 
themes, and has remained to this day a mystic of mystics, wrapping 
up every subject on which his fancy for the moment rests, be it a verse 
from Tennyson, a.scene from Shakespeare, a story from the Bible, a 
hint from Homer, a picture from Montegna or Botticelli, in the robe 
of St. Francis. No doubt, Rossetti was known to his own circle of 
acquaintances as a poet from the first, but his name first crept out of 
the silence and seclusion in which he has always loved to live as that 
of a painter who chose subjects which were not so strange in them- 
selves as they were made to appear by the treatment to which they 
were subjected. But much of this was hearsay. Who could say 
what the pictures were like, for who had seen them? Never, since 
painters were, had there lived an artist who seemed so bent on hiding 
his pictures from the public. Only the elect or the accidental few 
who, by virtue of personal acquaintance, enjoyed opportunitiés never 
willingly accorded to any stranger, conveyed to the outside world 
mysterious hints and vague suggestions of what was being projected 
in that secluded studio, and raised young and eager minds to fever- 
heat as much by what they kept back as by what they disclosed. 
Mr. Rossetti never ‘‘ exhibited;” his pictures and drawings were never 
on sale; they could not even be bought except by those whom the 
artist could be persuaded to look upon as fit to own them—nay, 
even photographs of them were not to be had except as a great 
favor, rarely known to be granted to anyone. There was the 
photographer’s shop, and there were the negatives which one might 
admire and covet to his eyes’ content; but, if he wished to 


purchase any one of them, permission had first to be asked of Mr. 
Rossetti, and “‘ most likely, sir, he won’t give it; or, if. he should, he 
will set ’em so high no one would pay his price. For, you see, sir, he 
does not want anyone to have ’em.” This was in 1862, when in ways 
difficult to describe, but more by private than by public rumor, Mr, 
Rossetti’s reputation—fame, we may perhaps call it—had spread even 
to these benighted shores. A few water-color drawings of his had 
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made their way to America, and though they were but inferior speci- 
mens of his skill, and such as he himself would hardly have given even 
to friends in England, they acted as still further stimulants to the 
des’re felt here to know something more of this artist, of whom Mr. 
Reskin wrote a little later, in 1863: “I believe at this moment the 
pre-Raphaelite school of painting (centred in England, but with 
branches in other countries) to be the only vital and true school of 
painting in Europe, and its leader, Dante G. Rossetti, to be, without 
any compare, the greatest of English painters now living.” But the 
curiosity of these ardent young American worshippers was hard to 
satisfy here at home. The only approach to satisfaction was the 
publication in an edition of Tennyson’s poems, published by Moxon, 
in 1859, of certain small wood-cuts after Rossetti, so interesting, so 
novel, and, to sympathetic eyes, so filled with mystic beauty and 
poetry, as to make their owners more hungry than ever. Had we 
space for the reminiscence, we would tell how at last one bold crusader 
actually crossed the ocean for little else than to see with his own eyes, 
and report for the rest of the devout, what the pictures of this “greatest 
of English painters now living” were actually like. How, arriving in 
London with a letter to one of the chief print-sellers in that city as 
the only clew, and, stating his errand, he was informed, to his amaze- 
ment, that the gentleman in question had never so much as heard the 
name of Rossetti, though familiar enough with the names and works of 
Millaisand Hunt. How, courteously promising to find out the where- 
abouts of the unknown artist if it were possible, after some days a 
polite letter came with an introduction to a well-known architect “who 
knows your Rossiter man;” how the seeker’s heart fell at the sug- 
gestion that poor England, too, had her Rossiter no less than unhappy 
New York, and that in her ignorance she confounded him with a 
jewel of far different water. How, at length, the letter of introduction 
led, with English hospitality and readiness to help, to a certain 
chamber, where on the wall hung, oh, rapture! drawing after drawing 
of the true Rossetti; and then, a little later to a stately house, where 
not only a cloud of his works made sunshine in the London smoke, 
but where were to be seen drawings by other chiefs of the school—Mil- 
lais and Burne Jones and Sandys—these scarcely looked at, however, 
because all one’s eyes were wanted for him alone who was elsewhere 
inaccessible. Nor must we delay to tell how, when the embassy was 
over and home regained, there was held a solemn convivial meeting, at 
which, in awed silence, a full report was listened to of all that the envoy 
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had seen and heard, and a full account given—which reads strangely 
in one’s note-book in the light of to-day—of all the pictures of the 
unknown master that had rewarded the crusader’s reverent search. 

Meanwhile, the painter was beginning to be known as poet and 
scholar, too. One or two of his poems had been circulated in manu- 
script copies, and it shows how easy it may be for artist’s work or 
- poet’s work to escape notice until the time be fully ripe that, when at 
last it was concluded to be no breach of good manners to print one of 
these in the New Path, the organ of the pre-Raphaelite faith in this 
country, it was found that not only this poem, but two others, had 
been printed several years before in the Crayon, a journal devoted to 
the fine arts, but looked upon by the true believers as the very hot- 
bed of Philistinism. 

This poem was “ The Blessed Damozel,” by which and by “The 
Staff and Scrip” the admirers of Mr. Rossetti were long content to 
know the master. In 1870 appeared the volume of “ Poems by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” in which ‘‘The Blessed Damozel”’ stood first, 
with some slight alterations from the earlier draft, and the “ Staff and 
Scrip,” also slightly changed, followed a little further on in the table 
of contents. This volume had been preceded, in 1861, by a remark- 
able collection of “Translations from Early Italian Poets,” of which 
a second edition, so revised and remodeled as to be really a new 
book, appeared in 1870, entitled “Dante and His Circle.” But, 
though this volume made Rossetti’s name faniiliar to us in a not 
altogether new light, as a scholar, it opened up little new light in 
the minds of those who thought of him as a poet and a painter 
working in a field of which he was the sole owner. It may be said 
in passing, however, that in this volume of translations Mr. Rossetti 
rendered .a real service by making us acquainted with a new starry 
world, with some satellites, some few planets in their own right, 
revolving round the sun of his age, Dante, and helping us to estimate 
his splendor better by the knowledge of his companions; and that it 
gave us, beside, a new and very perfect translation of the great poet’s 
“Vita Nuova.” 

A curious incident connected with the publication of the “Poems” 
in 1870 added a piquant interest to the volume. It was reported in 
London that many of the pieces of which it was composed having 
been circulated in manuscript among the author’s friends, the scroll 
suddenly disappeared from sight, having been thrown by the poet 
into the grave of his wife, in the desperation of his grief. But the 
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beauty of the lost poems being known to not a few, it had been at 
last determined to rescue them from their prison. Unfortunately, this 
could not be done by wishing it; the law had to be invoked; it was 
said that only by act of Parliament could a grave be opened—at any 
rate, this was seriously told the writer in London by friends of the 
poet—and it was only after much difficulty that the manuscript was 
recovered. There was too much bathos in this story for serious 
contemplation, nor can it be denied that it gave a certain flavor of 
insincerity to the poems themselves which to this day it is hard to 
dissever from them. One could have wished that the poet had been 
content, as were those poets who gathered about Spenser’s grave, 
with throwing upon the coffin the pens with which their threnodies 
had been written. But, it must be confessed, had they thrown in the 
threnodies themselves, no one would ever have thought it worth his 
while to exhume them, while the poems of Rossetti it were certainly 
a pity to have lost. 

Now, twelve years later, comes another volume of poems from the 
same pen, and we have to read them in the rather dazzling light of 
the earlier productions. All must be taken into account in judging 
an impression, and in the case of any one of the books of the Rossetti 
family, as published in London, the covers of the books are a part of 
the affair not be despised. Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti devised the 
covers, not only for his own “Poems” and the “Dante and His 
Circle,” but those for the volumes published by his sisters, Christina 
and Maria, as well as that for his brother’s, William Michael Rossetti, 
translation of Dante’s “‘ Hell,”—this last a very skillfully contrived piece 
of design, though perhaps rather thrown away on so dull a trans- 
lation as this of Mr. William Rossetti’s. These covers have not been 
reproduced in any of the American reprints of the Rossetti books, 
and, though.it may’seem a trifling matter to allude to, it is still a fact 
that the poems without the characteristic garb in which they first saw 
the light do not seem to be the same as we first knew them. ‘Tis 
like drinking sherry out of a teacup. The cover in which the Boston 
edition of the new volume of Mr. Dante Rossetti—‘‘ Ballads and 
Sonnets”—appears is certainly calculated to set an old-time Rossetti 
man’s teeth on edge, though it may, like enough, be a far-off imitation 
of the English original. Yet we can hardly fancy the artist consenting 
to these unnecessarily tortured letters, nor to the printing his name 
Dante G., instead of Dante Gabriel—it being contrary to English 
custom—-since it is one of the many English gibes against us Americans 
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that we leave our middle names forever untranslated initials. Still, we 
cannot tell, for, to our surprise, we find the sister, who in general is 
known and loved as plain “ Christina,” now adding, for the first time 
on a title page to our knowledge, a middle and untranslated initial 
“G.” to her name. Whether this betoken any decay in English 
manners or no (undoubtedly Mr. Ruskin would so interpret it!), we 
cannot tell. Only we are sure that Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti would 
never have arranged his name on the cover of a book of his in sucha 
way, the “ Dante G.” on one line and the “ Rossetti’ on another, as 
to make us think involuntarily of our old acquaintance “ John P.” 
“ Robinson,” he. 

Perhaps, if we seem a long time coming to the inside of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s new volume, the reader may suspect we do not greatly care to 
come to it. There would be some truth in such a suspicion, but it 
would not be wholly true. No doubt the new poems are a disappoint- 
ment; no doubt they come very far short of those we first knew 
from their author’s hand. There is no poem in this volume which is 
worth the “Blessed Damozel,” looking at that curious mixture of 
mystic piety and emasculate sensuousness with eyes as far as possible 
purged of all old prejudice in its favor; surely there is nothing 
here in any way worthy to compare with “ The Staff and Scrip,” or 
with that poem which is certain to have a life of long duration, even 
among the ephemeral productions of our time, “Sister Helen,” one of the 
few modern ballads that have a genuine flavor of antiquity, though of 
what precise era would be hard to say. But, indeed, there are several 
other poems of the earlier volume that would be hard to match in the 
later one—‘“ My Sister’s Sleep,” “The Last Confession,” the “ Ballad 
of Dead Ladies,” translated from the French of Villon, and, among the 
sonnets, “‘ A Match with the Moon.” The new volume contains the 
completed series of sonnets called “The House of Life,” of which a 
portion appeared in the earlier book. These sonnets have, in abun- 
dant measure, a defect often met with in the author’s work—a labored 
obscurity, as if either his thought were not clear in his mind, and he 
were wrestling with his power of expression to make it clear, or as if, 


being clear already, he were trying to dress it up in involuted words 
from the apprehension of the public. We confess to finding the too 
frequent difficulty of unraveling their structure repaid oftener than is 
comfortable with a sense of emptiness, or, what is as bad, with a sense 
that the thought conveyed is not worth the pains it has taken to find it 
out. In this respect the sonnets but reflect the difficulty we feel with 
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much of the symbolism of which the author is so fond in his pictures, 
and which makes many of them too puzzling to be really enjoyable; 
they call for too much of the same sort of mental exertion that we are 
obliged to put forth for the solution of conundrums. Those who 
know his drawing of ‘“‘ Hamlet and Ophelia,” or his illustration of Ten- 
nyson’s “ Palace of Art,” the “Saint Cicely,” in the Moxon edition 
we above alluded to, will understand our meaning. Doubtless, it is 
the fault of the engraver, who himself did not understand Mr. Ros- 
setti’s drawing; but we remember what strivings of heart there used 
to be atnong the devotees in the old time as to the meaning of the 
thing that looks like a banner over the head of Death in the “St. 
Cicely.” Nor could we ever understand how Hamlet, in the other 
drawing, ever got himself so entangled in the J/¢serere seat in Ophelia’s 
closet, or how he ever maintained his attitude long enough to go 
through his passionate address to the lady. And were not all these 
things thus forced upon our attention wide of the mark? Did they not 
even then, to young and healthy minds, savor a little of morbid feeling 
and of—oh, fatal word !—yes, of affectation? When we compare this 
sonnet-series, ‘‘ The House of Life,” with the greatest work of human 
art in this line, the sonnets of Shakespeare—when we compare them 
even with the greatest work of modern English poetry in the same 
field—with the “ Sonnets from the Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, we 
see how far behind the former Mr. Rossetti’s sink in splendid clearness 
of diction and in weight of meaning, and how far they fall behind the 
sonnets of Mrs. Browning in passionate intensity, the deep and often 
stormy feeling of the woman being never made turbid by sensuous- 
ness, nor ever darkened by morbid sentiment. 

In the themes Mr. Rossetti chooses and in the subjects of such 
narrative poems as “The Staff and Scrip,” “Sister Helen,” ‘Rose 
Mary,” “Lilith,” he shows an ability not common in these days to 
trace out a path for himself and to walk alone in it. It is rather 
in the machinery of his poems, in the imagery, the learning, 
the diction, that we are constantly reminded of other times, of 
other ways of thinking and feeling, of a whole wardrobe of ideas and 
sentiments and ways of looking at life, ancient and outworn, the cast- 
off clothes now of the Medizval age, now of the Renaissance time, 
not when this latter was fresh and strong in the lustihood of young 
life, but when it was sickening to its sad decline. Nor is the voice of 
the Middle age that we hear in these pages the glad voice of the early 
day “‘still choiring to the young-eyed cherubim,” but the sad croon- 
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ing of the weary penitent who snatches from penances and sad 
litanies a fearful joy. We have said that Mr. Rossetti wraps all his 
thoughts and fancies in the robe of St. Francis. But it is not the 
robe of the happy saint, the lover and interpreter of nature, the 
brother of the birds and the voice of the flowers; rather it is the 
saint who swoons in the ecstacy of his adorings, sees visions of the 
cross, and wakes with sympathetic wounds in his own hands and 
feet. Mr. Rossetti’s Italian blood mantles in the veins of all his 
poems, luxurious, sybaritic, pagan to the core, far more deeply and 
sincerely pagan than Mr. Swinburne, who is not half as pagan as he 
brags, and with so little sense that paganism is a reproach, he sees no 
need to be noisy or pugnacious in his expression of it. Then, on the 
other side, strange mixture, his English blood will tell, and con- 
science, and sense of duty, and Heaven and Hell in sharp antagonism, 
disturb his voluptuous dreams. 

The new volume of poems by Miss Christina Rossetti is a more 
serious disappointment than that of her brother. If we see no reason 
why he should take upon him the labor of writing on such worn-out 
themes as the “White Ship” and “The King’s Tragedy,” we can at 
least thank him for one poem, “Rose Mary,” that at least recalls 
what he was i: a more fruitful time. But there is nothing in Miss 
Rossetti’s newest book that recalls the delightful pleasure she gave 
in the “Goblin Market,” ‘At Home,” “Love from the North,” 
“Spring,” “My Secret,” “No, Thank You, John,” “Shut Out,” “Up 
Hill,” and perhaps others of her first venture—a venture which gave 
her a place, assured and quite her own, among the thrushes and 
finches of the English Poets’ Pleasaunce. Even in her second volume, 
the principal poem, “The Prince’s Progress,” was not all disappointing, 
and there were others that kept alive the pleasant memories of our 
first acquaintance, but it could not be denied that the volume, as a 
whole, was inferior to its predecessor. Now comes the third book, 
and what can we say of it but that the voice of the singer is muffled 
and dumb under such a weight of boding and mourning, of penitential 
sighs and groans, as make it impossible to take any pleasure anywhere 
in its pages. The poem that gives its name to the book is a mere 
childish diversion for a Christmas holiday, but with little character or 
originality, though, indeed, after Spenser no one need hope to do 
anything much worth while with this theme of the months and 
seasons. As for the rest—how we miss the hundred pretty touches 
of the old time, twenty. years ago, touches showing the most delicate 
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and loving observation of nature, and expressing in quaint ways 
thoughts, feelings, perception, uncommon at any time, and quite 
alone in our day and generation. What to say, and what todo? Best 
say nothing. ’Twere ungracious where so much is to be grateful for, 
and what’s to do but to read the old songs over again, as we have 
done many and many a time in the years that have slipped by since 
first we knew them, and wait for those-that still may come. But, 
alas for the day when any one persuaded poets that they have any 
other mission than to sing for joy, and to give joy by their singing. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde need not detain us long, for what is he but a 
multifarious echo? He has, for all that appears, no motive whatever 
for singing, and says as little in his poems as he does in his lectures. 
He has a cleverish knack at verse making, and, as there appears to be 
no especial reason for his ever having begun, so there seems no reason 
why he should ever stop. He has no call to sing, like the elder poets 
of our time, or like the Swinburnes, Rossettis and Whitmans, who 
carry in their verse, in its earnestness or in its music, the seal of their 
mission. As we turn these listless pages, we seem to watch a dancer 
who swings indifferently each partner that comes along, and yields her 
as indifferently to the next in line. We do not like Miss Rossetti’s 
religion, but we respect it and believe in her; we could dispense with 
something of Mr. Swinburne’s erotism and paganism, but they are 
his own, and we accept them with admiration for all the beauty that 
garlands his verse. But mere poetasters, like Mr. Wilde, with no 
convictions, with no strong overmastering power of verse or of thought 
to make us careless of their rough vestured music, are simply a 
weariness to the flesh. Neither Mr. Wilde’s religion nor his want of 
religion seems to us worth thinking about. In one verse he speaks 
warmly of Swinburne, who has “sung the Galilean’s requiem,” and 
seems to think the having done it a good thing, on the whole; and 
then, in maudlin strains, he whines about the “prisoned shepherd of 
the church of God,” and how, “far away at Rome, in evil bonds a 
second Peter lay,” words which, if Mr. Wilde knows anything, he 
knows have no foundation in fact nor in common sense. The clear 
impression left upon our mind by this book of poems is that Mr. 
Wilde is the sport of the hour, and blows hot or cold, believes or 
disbelieves, is amorous or devout, or intellectual or sentimental, 
according as the wind sets from this, that, or the other quarter. His 
cleverness is not all his own, but is a part of the fashion of the time; 
everybody who is anybody in these days must write verses like some- 
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body else, or show that he could do it on compulsion, and Mr. Wilde 
is too clever and thinks too well of himself to let himself be beat at this 
game with his contemporaries. Accordingly, he walks a funeral pace 
with Tennyson in “In Memoriam,” dances Bacchant-like in a breech- 
clout with Mr. Swinburne, sings penitential psalms or sonnets with 
Rossetti, on whom, by the way, he lavishes the most extravagant 
praises, and writes long strings of aimless verses in which Keats is 
seen reflected like the heavens in a duck pond. Even his reading of 
Walt. Whitman is reflected in some of his titles. But, all the time, 
what Mr. Wilde really is, we never get the smallest inkling, and per- 
haps it would be wasted time to try to learn. 

“Strange,” said Mr. Emerson, when he was asked his opinion of 
“Leaves of Grass,” “strange, that a man with the brain of a god 
should have a snout like a hog.” And the story ran that Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips, turning the pages of the book, remarked, “ Here seem to 
be all sorts of leaves except fig leaves.” This was in 1855, and as the 
original edition lies before us to-day we recall vividly the sensation 
that was made by its appearance. In the first place, it was an 
original-looking volume, a homespun affair, a thin quarto of ninety- 
five pages, printed in large type, and bearing on its title-page no 
name of any publisher, but only the words “ Leaves of Grass. Brook- 
lyn, New York, 1855.” On the reverse the reader was informed that 
the book had been duly “Entered according to act of Congress in the 
year 1855, by Walter Whitman,” etc., etc., and this was the only clew 
the public had to the name of the author. Not that the public greatly 
cared to know. The book was not “ published” in the official sense. 
It was said that the writer of it was a printer by trade, and that he 
had set up the type and done all the presswork with his own hands. 
Perhaps he did the binding as well, for that was as primitive as the 
rest. Yet, though crude looking to the dapper eyes of the trade, 
there was a rudimentary good taste in the get-up. The title-page 
would have pleased Guttenberg or Faust, nor would Aldus himself 
have despised its large and manly aspect. It is parodied in the new 
issue, but had Walter Whitman had the ordering of this edition he 
never would have permitted Mr. Osgood to belittle the title-page with 
his very uncomfortable trade-monogram, which always makes us think 
of a ¢richina, though we have no precise notion of how a trichina 
looks. We may add that the original edition of “ Leaves of Grass” 
was embellished with the same portrait of the author that adorns the 
new Boston edition. The prose preface, however, of ten pages, double 
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columns, is omitted, which is a pity, for it is very characteristic of 
the author, and shows more clearly than the book itself where 
the author came from intellectually. Mr. Emerson said once of 
certain philosophers that they had all been milking the same cow— 
Swedenborg; and Mr. Whitman, as no one who reads his prose 
preface can doubt, had been for a long time milking the New England 
transcendentalists. The preface reads like,a selection of papers from 
the Dia/. Parts of it remind one of the “ Manuscript Symphony of 
Dolon,” but the most of it is an echo of Emerson himself, minus his 
music and his wit. 

The book, however, was misunderstood, as was to have been 
expected. Mr. Emerson, who had the penetration to see what was 
fine and original in it, was as wrong in his judgment of one element 
in it as was Wordsworth in his judgment of ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ As 
Mr. Emerson himself reports: “He proceeded to abuse Goethe’s 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ heartily. It was full of all manner of fornication. 
It was like the crossing of flies in the air. He had never gone farther 
than the first part; so digusted was he that he threw the book across 
the room.” In the marble purity of his mind Mr. Emerson was more 
shocked than he need have been by Mr. Whitman’s plain speaking, 
for that, after all, is all that his much-berated coarseness amounts to. 
At first he could not see the wood-god for his phallus. Later, he 
wrote a letter to Whitman, in which he said, “I greet you at the 
beginning of a great career.” Whitman showed that he was not quite 
a god, for he was so tickled with the compliment that he straightway 
printed it in letters of gold on the back of a new edition of his book. 
This was a breach of confidence, as Mr. Emerson thought, and he 
expressed his private indignation at the liberty taken. But what else 
did he expect? Had he never read Esop? 

Still, whatever may be Mr. Whitman’s personal drawbacks, and no 
writer ever more freely invited the public to an inspection gratis of all 
his foibles, the fact remains that Mr. Emerson was right in greeting 
him as he did. If Whitman really does nothing more than enlarge 
and exaggerate the ‘“ Nature” and the first volume of “ Essays” of 
his master, he does it in a way to entitle himself to the award of* 
originality as much as that master is entitled to it. The doctrines of 
individualism, of personal independence, of the unity of all souls, of the 
oneness of man with the universe, of the equal birth of good and evil, 
these are all here as we had heard them sweetly sung or said by the 
Orphic seer himself, only they were here jumbled, confused, with end- 
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less repetition, without art, without taste, without sense of proportion, 
and absolutely without humor. Here were scorn of the conventions 
of society by one who never knew them, and who was as ignorant of 
society as a Digger Indian; the sincerity of cows and dogs and horses, 
to whom Adam and his wife and the Lord God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day were all as one; a primal nakedness of which 
the author made a great show of not being ashamed, knowing well 
enough that the logic of his position made shame unreasonable. And 
all this, with much more, was put forth in good masculine English 
with farmer-like shrewdness, without mincing of words or phrases; we 
heard the plain talk of farm-hands and mechanics, of sailors and 
soldiers, without the fear of women or of dandies before their eyes. 

The new edition of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” has neither the unity nor 
the expression of the original book. It is not essentially altered in 
the main part, nor is what coarseness was once there in the least 
softened or expunged, but it has been gone over too much with the 
file, rough as it is still left; and all that Whitman has written since the 
first book appeared is crowded here pell-mell, without order or 
sequence. It would be a thousand pities were the author judged by 
the few passages, perhaps not two pages in all, where his frankness 
pushes him to say things that are really only coarse because they are 
said. Of indecency, of essential grossness, there is in the book really 
nothing. It is easy to believe the author as pure-minded, as incapable 
of doing or thinking evil, as any best man among us who would blush 
to be seen in his shirt-sleeves by a woman. All we charge Whitman 
with on this score is a want of the sense of beauty and proportion, 
a want of taste, in short, and worst fault of all, an absolute want of 
humor. He is neither a true American nor a Greek. Were he the 
former, he would have a sense of humor; were he the latter, he would 
have a sense of art. But we owe him a just debt for being what he 
is, and for the much that he has written it would not be easy to repay 
him with grateful words. He and Emerson are the only poets we 
have thus far produced; all the rest are imitators, or make-believes, 
or players upon jewsharps. But Emerson sits far above Whitman by 
virtue of his noble art, and, little as he has produced, cannot be 
brought into comparison with his more prolific disciple. The original 
“Leaves of Grass” will remain a real contribution to the thought of 
America, and some of the additional pieces, ‘My Captain, O My 
Captain,” “Song of the Banner at Daybreak,” “Out of the Cradle, 
Endlessly Rocking,” once read can never be forgotten. 

CLARENCE COOK. 





